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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
senses 

é ped most unsatisfactory of consolations—the righ! 
- of “1 told you so!’’——is the only one which the 

the result Mr. 

succeeded in making history, but he has 

has cut short 

four 


Spectator can feel at of the elections. 


Baldwin has 
succeeded in making nothing clse. Ile 


what secmed to be an era of Conservative rule 


vears before its time, and hurried forward the wheel of 


change at a time when even the most progressive stand 


in doubt. 


* * * * 
Just a month ago we began a leading article in these 
words : 
“Mr. Baldwin is in a tragic predicament. To prove this, 


the situation in which he finds himself has only to be described. 
He has, to begin with, united the Liberal Party and split the 
Unionist. Next, he has split the Unionists both laterally and 
horizontally. He has alicnated the Free Trade Unionists. Yet 
he has not gained the whole-hearted sympathy of the Protectionists. 
... With all these spectres new-raised and gibbering around him, 
Mr. Baldwin proposes to walk on a dark, cold winter's night through 
the churchyard! He is a brave man, and a sincere man, but is 
his policy at this moment practic il polities 2... We honour hin. 
We agree with him. We want to help him. But our sympathy 
is not going to make us deceive him or fail in our duty of stating 
the problem as we sec it... . Let them wherever possible obtain a 
pledge in favour of adding a Referendum Act to the Statute Book 
without delay.... If he fails, and if the three parties come back 
each with a third of the House, as is not unlikely, the nation will 
have to find a neutral leader.” 


Unfortunately, our forebodings kave been justified. 
Between writing these words and the election we stifled 
our doubts and only gave rein to our hopes. 
be accused of being of that company of prophets who 


seek to make their prophecies of ill come truc by 





We cannot | 


| 


repeating them to their own troops as they go into battle ; 
but to-day, when the battle is over, it is, perhaps, not 
uninteresting to recall them. 

* * ** * 

The story of the election itself is already a stale one. 
Suffice it here to say that the Conservatives changed a 
majority of 77 to a minority of 101, that Labour 
raised its representation from 145 to 192, the 
Liberals from 117 to 158, while there are 6 Indepen- 
dents. Thus, will be the 
new House and 358 Members of other parties. Two 
Members have yet to be returned. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of the whole election has been that 
this complete been 
effected by a comparatively small change in the votes 
The Government have only lost 20,000 votes 
the last the Opposition parties 
have only gained 386,000 votes since then, and yet 
the whole _ political 
itself. There has been a considerable amount 
talk of over and under-representation of the parties. 
Hence, it may be worth while to put on record the exact 


anc 


257 Conservatives in 


there 


change in representation has 
cast, 


since clection. and 


kaleidoscope has rearranged 


of loose 


figures, apart from the Independents and the seats vet 
to be filled. 
80.57 per cent. of the votes and secured 31.22 per cent. 
of the representation, and is thus slightly over-repre- 
sented. The Conservative Party polled 38.38 per cent. 
of the and 10.14 the 
representation, and the Liberals 29.86 per cent. of the 


The Labour Party, for instance, polled 


votes, secured per cent. of 
votes, with 25.69 per cent. of the representation. 
* * * * 

If the main result of the election was, like the Great 
War, a defeat without a victory, so also the individual 
results are more notable for those whom 
they excluded from the House than for those whom they 
admitted. The first point to be noted is that the Liberal 
gains were entirely made by the old Independent Liberal 
Party and not by Mr. Lloyd George's followers. Indeed, 
it is in this latter group that the most notable gaps have 
occurred, It will be widely regretted that Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Hilton Young 
election. The same can hardly be said for some of the 
other National Liberal casualties, such as Mr. McCurdy, 
Sir Ilamar and Sir Alfred Mond. But 
even these names do not complete the list of prominent 
National Liberals who have gone down—Sir William 
Edge, Sir Robert Hutchison, Mr. Shakespeare, and 
Sir Ryland Adkins must all be added 


a *K a 5 


candidates 


both failed to secure 


Greenwood, 


The other party which has suffered heavily is, of course, 
the Conservative: of Cabinet Ministers they have lost 
Sir Montague Bariow, Minister of Labour, and Sir Robert 
Sanders, Minister of Agriculture. Of these it must, 
perhaps, be recorded that, had the Unionists retained a 
majority in the House, these 
would have been by no means irreparable. Mere serious, 
if less spectacular, defeats were those of Captain Elliot, 
the Under-Secretary of Health for Scotland, and Mr, 
Davidson, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, two of 


two particular defeats 
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the younger and more vigorous members of the party 
who can ill be spared. The only serious loss of personnel 
suffered by the Labour Party was that of Mr. Arthur 
I{enderson, their Chief Whip, who failed to secure election. 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. But perhaps the greatest surprise 
of all was the complete failure of the promised subsidy 
to farmers to influence votes in agricultural constituencies. 
Our agricultural correspondent comments and draws his 
conclusions from this failure in our leading columns. 
Hlere we can only say that, never enamoured of this 
project, we weep few tears at its extinction. 
* * * * 

The most notable individual successes of the election 
were undoubtedly those of the eight women who have 
been clected. That Lady Astor, Mrs. Wintringham and 
Mrs. Philipson would be returned once more to Parlia- 
ment was not unexpected, but that they will be joined 
by five other ladies has come as a surprise to all parties. 
For our part we think it one of the best features of the 
election that such women as the Duchess of Atholl, 
Lady Terrington and Miss Margaret Bondfield (Unionist, 
Liberal and Labour), to take a representative from each 
party, should have been returned to Parliament. It is 
for their deep and natural interest in social measures, 
which are often of a non-party character and therefore 
are too apt to be forgotten, that we value the direct 
representation of women. We publish this week an 
article from Lady Astor on that most vital of all social 
problems, the sale and control of liquor. One of the 
features of the clection has been the failure of those 
candidates who have been associated with the Trade, 
and the success of those who have made temperance 
reform one of their objects. We look forward to a 
Parliament which may reflect this undoubted current of 
opinion in the country. On the male side of the election 
there have been no remarkable successes. The men 
who will come back to Westminster are, for the most 
part, comparatively unknown representatives of the 
parties for which they stand. 

* * - . 

Such in broad outline has been the result of the elec- 
tion. The politicians of the country have been faced 
during the past week with a baffling situation. The 
crux of the matter has been, of course, whether Mr. 
Baldwin should resign or not. If he did, the King would 
almost certainly send for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who 
would then, it is felt, form a Labour Ministry, and this 
would in all probability result in a new election over the 
Budget in the spring. If Mr. Baldwin did not resign, 
he had two courses open to him: (1) to attempt to effect 
some sort of working arrangement with the Liberals ; or 
(2) merely to carry on till Parliament meets on 
January 9th and face the probability of defeat at that 
date. At the Cabinet Council on Tuesday it was decided 
that Mr. Baldwin should not resign, and it appears that 
no effort is being made to form any kind of coalition. 
Thus, it is assumed that the Government will carry on 
till the new session, and then be defeated, but this is 
not necessarily certain. The Liberals would have little 
to gain by defeating the Conservatives in order to put 
in Labour. Mr. Asquith’s attitude is as yet unknown, 
and it is just possible that Mr. Baldwin might be able 
to carry on through the next session if he confined his 
programme to non-contentious measures. In any case, 
we can only say that we consider Mr. Baldwin's decision 
to be thoroughly wise. 

* * * + 

President Coolidge made it clear in his first’ message 
to Congress on Thursday, December 6th, that for America 
“cur main problems are domestic problems.” In 
touching on foreign affairs. he promised nothing definite 





ee | 





in the way of help for embarrassed Europe. He favoured 
the establishment of a World Court of Justice and com- 
mended the Court now in existence at the Hague, with 
the proviso that America could not join the League of 
Nations. He declined to have dealings with the Bol- 
sheviks, so long as they denied “the sanctity of inter- 
national obligations’; he detected signs of repentance 
in them, but added that “more were needed.” He 
rejected the proposal to cancel the debts owing by France, 
Italy and other Allied countries ; these debts, as he said, 
gave America a direct interest in the recovery of Europe. 
The President went on to enforce the need for retrench- 
ment and a heavy reduction of the taxes which hampered 
industry and made farming unprofitable. The Army 
and Navy, however, should be strengthened. “We 
want no more war. But we want no weakness that 
invites imposition.” Immigration should be restricted 
and all resident aliens should be registered. “ Our 
duty now,” he added, “is to help give stability to the 
world. . . . The time has come for a more practical 
use of moral power and more reliance upon the principle 
that right makes its own might.”’ Acting in that spirit, 
the President may do more for Europe than his opening 
remarks suggested. 
* * * * 

President Coolidge made haste to use his moral power 
in the reparations controversy. He announced on 
Tuesday that, as America was an important creditor 
of both Germany and the Allies, and “in view of the 
importance of the economie recuperation of Europe,” 
he would welcome the presence of American financial 
experts on the committees which are to inquire as to 
the German Budget and as to German capital abroad. 
The American Government will not be officially repre- 
sented but will encourage private American citizens to 
accept the invitation of the Reparations Commission. 
The President expresses the belief that the inquiry 
“will have great value.’ Its value depends largely on 
the part that America, directly or indirectly, plays 
in its proceedings and in the steps taken hereafter to 
give effect to its conclusions. We have had conferences 
and committees without end on this subject. What is 
needed is some driving power—moral, political and 
financial—to effect a definite settlement of the reparations 
question, and American assistance is really indispensable 

* * * * 

The economic situation in the Ruhr has improved, 
as the miners are resuming work and have agreed to 
work an extra hour a day, while the German railwaymen 
are returning to their posts. The political situation, 
however, remains obscure. French and German banks 
have agreed to establish a Rhineland Bank of Issue. 
under the supervision of the French Government; it 
is said that the British Government will be invited 
to share in the enterprise, though the reply is unlikely 
to be favourable. The German Government is said to 
contemplate some form of autonomy for the Rhineland 
and the Ruhr. This might suit the French, who are in 
occupation, but it would seriously affect the ability ol 
Germany to pay reparations to the Allies as a whole, 
inasmuch as four-sevenths of the German revenue is 
derived from the occupied territories. It becomes more 
and more clear that France is bent on handling the 
Rhineland problem in her own way, while Great Britain 
and Italy are to look on in helpless silence. So long 
as the British troops remain at Cologne, we are not 
wholly without influence there, but outside the small 
British sphere France does what she pleases. 

* * ** * 

The new German Chancellor, Dr. Marx, has, after all, 

survived his first encounter with the Reichstag, in which, 
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like Mr. Baldwin, he is supported by a minority. Con- 
fronted with the alternative of a speedy dissolution, the 
Socialists decided to vote for the Bill, which gives the new 
Government dictatorial powers for two months, subject 
to the nominal supervision of a Reichstag committee. 
The Bill was carried last Saturday by 314 votes to 18. 
Dr. Marx has already begun to reduce expenditure by 
dismissing superfluous cfficials and cutting down salaries, 
and he is eredited with the intention to enforce the pay- 
ment, on a gold basis, of taxes which have hitherto been 
evaded or tendered in almost worthless paper. If Dr. 
Marx can restore order in the finances, he will deserve well 
of Germany. and of Europe, for, however great Germany’s 
external difficulties may be, it is certain that, for lack of 
resolute statesmanship, she has not yet made a serious 
effort to save herself. It is to be remembered that the 
reconstruction of Austria has come about not merely 
through the help of the League, but also through the 
ruthless energy of the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Seipel. 
Germany needs a man of his type to enforce the needed 
reforms in the administration and the currency. 
* * * - 

Signor Mussolini, having reduced the Italian Chamber 
to impotence, announced on Monday that he would not 
ask any more favours of it, but would prorogue the 
House forthwith. The dictator, by virtue of Parlia- 
mentary Acts, has plenary powers till June next. It is 
thought, however, that he will dissolve the existing 
Chamber and secure the election of a new Chamber in 
which, under the recent law, the Fascisti are assured 
of an overwhelming majority. He will then be able to 
give a constitutional semblance to his absolute rule, 
as the Chamber will ratify any proposal that he may 
make. There has been some talk of his ruling without 
any Parliament, but that policy, as Cromwell found, 
raises more difficulties than it solves. Signor Mussolini's 
Spanish imitator, the Marquis de Estella, has governed 
so far without the Cortes. 

* * + * 

The decision of the Turkish Nationalists at Angora 
to divest the Sultan-Caliph of all power and make Turkey 
a Republic with Mustapha Kemal as President has speedily 
caused trouble within and without. The Aga Khan, on 
behalf of the Indian Moslems, has written a letter main- 
taining that the Caliph should have as much dignity as 
the Pope, and that his degradation must divide and 
weaken Islam. The adherents of the Committee of 
Union and Progress, who dislike the Angora extremists 
and who control the Constantinople Press, made haste 
to publish this letter before it was published in Angora. 
The Kemalists have treated this as an act of high treason. 
The leading editors have been arrested and are being 
tried for their lives before a special “ tribunal of inde- 
pendence.” The open feud between Constantinople and 
Angora will not be healed by this drastie procedure, and 
the quarrel over the Caliphate must gravely weaken the 
Angora Government at a time when it has no friends in 
Europe. Possibly Mustapha Kemal will now see the 
virtues of moderation in his dealings with the Grecks and 
with the Allies. 

* . * + 

Mexico, after a brief period of comparative peace 
under President Obregon, is again m a state of revolution. 
The Government may be described as one of advanced 


Socialism, but the opposition to it centres in Vera Cruz, | 
though clearly beaten, gained a try in the last minute 


which has long been controlled by a gang of anarchists 
who make trade impossible. General Sanchez heads 
the rising, and is supported by nine of the States and 
part of the regular army. The nominal object of the 
insurgents is to support Seiior de la Huerta as candidate 
for the Presidency in opposition to General Calles, who 





is put forward by Sefior Obregon as his successor. The 
real object is, no doubt, the spoils of office, for there is 
much money to be made out of the unlucky foreigners 
who own railways, oil-wells and other industries in 
Mexico. The insurgents took Jalapa, to the west of 
Vera Cruz, on Saturday last, and defeated a Government 
force. Our Foreign Office, in hesitating to recognize 
the Obregon Government, was obviously better informed 
than its critics. 
* . * * 

The stormy petrel of Chinese politics, Sun Yat Sen, 
again attracted notice last week when, as temporary 
dictator of Canton, he threatened to seize the Custom 
House and appropriate the revenues which are by 
treaty assigned to the service of the foreign debt. The 
Admirals of the Powers thought it necessary to land 
marines on the quay, and Sun Yat Sen deferred his 
attempt. It would be a pity if there should be any 
foreign interference in Chinese politics; it would he 
equally regrettable if the Customs Service, the one 
stable institution in China, which is managed by foreign 
officials under a British Inspector-General, Sir Francis 
Aglen, should collapse in the general confusion to which 
the country is now reduced. The Chinese provincial 
Tu-chuns or satraps cannot agree one with another, and 
the Central Government at Peking is wholly unable to 
make its decrees effective. Yet it is to the interest of 
all parties in China, if they could only see it, to refrain 
from giving any foreign Power the excuse for inter- 
vention which might be found in the seizure of the 
Customs at any port. So long as the interest on the 
foreign debt is paid, China is free to revel in a succession 
of civil wars. 

* . * * 

We regret to record the death of Sir Frederick Treves, 
the eminent surgeon. He was seventy years of age. 
Treves was born in Dorchester, and was first educated 
at the very unconventional school set up there by William 
Barnes, the Dorset poct. He made his reputation as 
surgeon to the London Hospital by the skill and daring 
with which he developed abdominal surgery and treated 
the most acute cases of peritonitis and appendicitis with 
astonishing success. His most famous operation was 
performed on King Edward, on the eve of the coronation 
in June, 1902, and there can be no doubt that the surgeon's 
skill saved the King’s life and prolonged his happy reign 
by cight important years. Sir Frederick Treves did 
admirable volunteer service in the field hospitals during 
the South African War. After his retirement from 
practice. he wrote some attractive books of travel and 
a most interesting volume on his native county of Dorset. 
It is a sad coincidence that the man who did as much as 
anyone to reduce the mortality from peritonitis should 
himself have fallen a victim to that complaint. 

~ * * * 

The Oxford and Cambridge Rugby match is a festival 
that all good Oxford and Cambridge men keep if they 
ran. The many thousands who went with the King 
to Twickenham on Tuesday were rewarded with the 
spectacle of a hard fought game in which, though the 
unbeaten Oxford team won, as they were expected to 
do, the Cambridge team played far better than they had 
ever done before and lost by a relatively narrow margin. 
Oxford scored in the end 21 points to 14, but at one 
point in the game they were actually behind. Cambridge, 


of the match. 
x * + + 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100 & ; 
Thursday week, 100}; a year ago, 99}. 
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THE DAY. 





THE ELECTIONS AND THEIR 


LESSON, 

W* faced the elections with many fears and hopes. 

Unfortunately, it was the fears, not the hepes, 
that proved well founded. The Unionist Ministry, 
which only a few weeks ago held the complete con- 
fidence of Parliament and the country, and was looked 
on with envy and admiration by its opponents, is now in 
ruins. It is not, however, cur desire to Jament or 
disparage. The lessons of the election, as far as the 
Government is concerned, need no emphasizing. All 
that it is necessary to say, and this we desire to say 
in the strongest and clearest terms, is that no one has 
a right to attribute unworthy motives to Mr. Baldwin. 
He indulged in no personal gamble. He served no 
private ends. He acted unwisely, but he acted sincerely. 
Ile was greatly moved by the spectacle of Unemploy- 
ment. Ile thought that he had hold of a remedy which 
would cure the ills he deplored, and, without consultation, 
or preparation, or deliberation, he threw it at the head 
of the country. The result was what we see. 

Though the appeal to the country was so gravely 
mismanaged in time end circumstance, the policy 
pursued by the Unienist leaders since the destruction 
f the party’s majority has been wise. The essential 
point was to avoid Minority Government and to give 
a true, and not a false, interpretation of the verdict 
returned by the clectors. That verdict reflected the 
tumult of the public mind, but on two negative points 
it was perfectly decisive. The voters decided by a 
majority of over two to one that they would not have 
the Labour programme, would not give a majorily to 
Labour in the House of Commons, and so would not 
vive a mandate for the appointment of a Labour 
Government. The golden rule of tre democracy is 
Majority rule. That rule it is the duty of the King, 
of the House of Commons, and of the party leaders 
to obey. In view of this, and whatever their private 
feclings, it was therefore right of the existing Govern- 
ment to mect Parliament and so to get its directions 
and orders from its masters, the majority of the 
Commons. If the House by a vote of want ef confidence 
orders Ministers to go, go they must. If it dees not 
give that order, they have in effect received an order 
to stand fast. They must not make way, without 
orders, for a Government who would be in an intensified 


minority. 

The country also decided strongly against Protection. 
But that does not make Labour any less in a minority, 
or the present Government any more in a minority— 
as long as it does not receive an order from the House 











of Commons to quit office. Besides, Protection as a 
policy has been dropped by the Unionists and is no 
longer a vital issue, as the Labour programme is. 

The practical result of all this is that the Liberals 
hold the balance between two minorities. But the 
Liberal leaders very wisely are not going to snatch at 
office and so find themselves faced hy two hostile parties, 
either of which could defeat them if the other Opposition 
party merely abstained. Further, they are not inclined 
to put Labour into power when Labour will not, like 
the Unionists, drop its defeated programme. It will 
be far easier for the Liberals to give the support of 
toleration to a Unionist “ Carry on” Government than 
to an aggressive Labour Government. 

It will be said, perhaps, that these difficulties could 
be best solved by another dissolution. Those who 
suggest such a course must be singularly unapprcciative 
of the trend of public opinion. All cool-headed and 
non-revolutionary leaders of public opinion are agreed 
that there must not be another immediate appeal to 
the electors. This is why it is so essential to repose 
power in the hands of the pariy which has (1) the 
greatest number of Members of Parliament behind it; 
(2) can most easily keep out of Parliamentary adventures; 
and (3) can most easily be tolerated by the third party, the 
party which holds the balance, namely, the Liberal 
Party. The Labour extremists, no doubt, would not 
mind reducing the country to a condition of revolu- 
tionary indignation by a new dissolution. They would, 
indeed, welcome the chance, though in truth such a 
crisis would be far more likely to raise the evil spectre 
of Dictatorship. Lakour cannot hold office unless and 
until it can command a position in the Commons which 
will allow it to remain in power without the risk of a 
sudden dissolution. 

It must not be supposed, however, that, though we 
think a Unionist Government tolerated by the Liberals 
the best immediate solution, we think that such an 
arrangement can certainly be maintained. The delicate 
poise of toleration might easily he broken down. Unless, 
then, provision is made against such an eventuality, we 
might have forecd cn us that sudden Gencral Election 
which it is above all things necessary to avoid. 

The provision we desire, and the provision which we 
believe the country would approve, would he an 
arrangement for a “ Carry on” Government of National 
Trustees. Let the leaders, Unionist and Liberal, agree 
upon a non-party man—such a man ean he found 
who would be able, if entrusted with the task, to 
command the support of a majority of the Hence. 
The feeling that such a man was standing hy to tak 
the helm if necessary would be a great source of security 
in itself. If the moderates had such a man behind 
them, it would not be worth while fer the partisans 
to fish in troubled waters. The face at the window 
would keep them in order. 

What is the lesson of it all ? 
as our correspondence columns show, is rapidly dawning 
on the country— is to fit the Constitution with the 
safety catch of the Referendum. H we had _ possessed 
the Referendum, Mr. Baldwin, instead of hurling himseli 
over Niagara, would have quietly arranged a scheme 
for mecting Unemployment by an enlargement ol 
Mr. McKenna’s Safeguarding of Industries policy, and 
have referred it to the country. 

With a need so plain, why should net the new 
Parliament, at any rate, serve one goed purpose and 
honestly democratize our Constitution by establishing 


The lesson—-one which, 


the Poll of the People on definite and conercte but not 
Balfour of 


abstract projects, as set forth in Lord 


Burleigh’s Bill ? J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. 
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POLITICS AND DRINK. 
By Lavy Astor, M.P. 

NE sometimes wonders whether any new contribution 
can be made by anyone on any side to the dis- 
cussion of the drink question; so much ink has been 
spilt, so many catchwords have been hurled, so many 
generalizations have been made. Temperance literature 
has become rather like the Bible, so familiar that we read 
or hear the words without comprehending them. We 
need people who can translate temperance, as Dr. Moffatt 
has translated the New Testament, into "the common 
speech of to-day; the problem would then appear as 

vivid and as vital as it really is. 
The cure for the fecling of staleness is to mect one of 
that still large body of casy-going or superior persons 
who say: “ Why make such a fuss about the drink 





problem ? Surely there are plenty of other evils to | 
worry about?” This quite common attitude should 
be enough to spur on those of us who are concerned 


; ; : { 
over it to re-examine our ideals and to restate our policy. 


The reply to that question might be a long one. Suffice 
it that endless unbiassed official reports indicate that 


morally, we are 
But, 


politically, the money and interest devoted to stimulating 


socially, cconomically, physically, 


suffering as a nation from the effects of drink. 


the sale of drink and protecting profits derived from this 


are endangering the very existence of straight politics 


in England. In order to safeguard its position and its 
profits, the monopoly we call the * Trade ” has organized 
itself politically in a way which is prejudicial to a healthy 
public life. The fact which drives the Trade into this 
position is the unpalatable truth that the success of the | 
liquor business and the welfare of the country are | 
The Trade is bound to | 


inevitably opposed to each other. 
want to sell as much of its wares as it can get people to 
buy, and to stimulate the maximum consumption not 
only of clarets and light beers but of spirits, &e. It is | 
admittedly not in the interest of the nation that people | 
should be induced to buy more and more gin, port, 
&e.. &e. That is where aleohol differs from milk or bread. | 
In its efforts to entrench itself the Trade is driven to 
methods which many honourable men engaged in it 
subsidizing and influencing of | 
even of 


intensely dislike —the 
apparently independent individuals and societies 
some papers, and of persons in local or national politics. | 
The Trade, with its money and its organizations, sets out 
to oppose in polities, not only anyone pledged to temper- 
ance reform, but anyone who is unwilling to pledge | 
himself to its narrow interest. This naturally means 
that its weight tends to be thrown against all genuine | 
social reformers. This may seem an astounding state- | 
ment, but anyone who makes a study of the type which | 
obstructs slum clearance, or social or moral work on | 
public bodies, will find that they are often associates or | 
supporters of the drink interests. Obviously a man who 


will give up his independence of action and judgment 


in polities on the drink question, in return for 
contributions to his political machine or for the electoral 
support of the licensed trade, is likely to have less 
backbone than one who keeps himself free. | 

The attempt on the part of so many of the general 
public to remain neutral and avoid facts does not remove | 
the existence What we 
is a policy which the average citizen can back. The 


issue before the country is too often represent d as being 


of the problem. need to-day 


a choice between prohibition on the American plan and 
I cannot see why this alternative 
to the British people when they 


the present system. 
Should be presented 
ean study several different methods which have been | 
successfully tried within the British Empire itself. - 1! 


| of private interest 
' 


/ cannot see 


' some kind of referendum 


do not myself advocate the attempt to secure temperance 

‘in this country by an Act of Parliament totally prohibiting 
intoxicants. I have never urged this. To argue or the 
success or failure of prohibition in Canada or America, 
and stigmatize every scheme of reform here as_pro- 
hibition, is to draw a red herring across the trail of 
temperance in this country. 

It is odd how hypnotized some still are by the brewers’ 
ery of the “ Reformed Public House.” By all means let 
houses be clean and decent. But the policy as advocated 
by the Trade, and its subsidized allied bodies with high- 
sounding titles, does not touch real reform at any point. 
It does not abolish the tied house system, or embody dis- 
interested control, or do away with the “ pushing ” of 
drink, or take the Trade out of politics. srewers 
acquire tied houses (often at extravagant prices) to serve 
If the repainted and 
remodelled tied house sold much more cheese or fish or 
bananas, and much less of what its owner (the brewery) 
manufactured, then the brewery could not maintain its 
profits or perhaps even meet its running expenses. The 
Trade cannot afford to be philanthropic. At this moment 
it clamours for reduced taxation on spirits with the 


as outlets for what they produce. 


avowed object of increasing their consumption. 

There is no doubt an influential body of opinion in this 
country which is favourable to some reorganization in 
lines of disinterested 


management on the public or 


control, The Carlisle experiment has proved that if the 
vested profit-making interests are abolished you can get 
at one stroke many of the reforms for which people have 
been working for years—fixed salaries, and commissions 
on the sales of non-intoxicants, abolition of advertisements 
(which are merely lures to drink), abolition of grocers’ 
licences, better food facilities, improved surroundings, &e. 
Quite apart from any consideration of the physiological 


| or even social effects of drink, to my mind the elimination 


in liquor is of almost paramount 


importance because of the serious contamination to 
our political life necessarily associated with the present 
But to talk of buying out the Drink Trade on a 


Apart from 


system. 


national seale is not practical politics now. 


| the position of our national finances and credit, not only 


would it be resisted by the powerful efforts of most of the 
Trade ; it would be opposed equally by large sections 


of the temperance movement. And further, as a 


| democrat, I find it as hard to agree to the imposition of a 
| system of National State Purchase on the country as a 
| whole by Act of Parliament, as to the imposition of 


Prohibition. 


people can 


National 


For exactly the same reason, I 


how insist upon binding the 


existing diseredited system upon the country and 


refusing the public the freedem and right of experiment- 
We are 


which will give 


ing in alternatives. driven back, therefore, to 
fair choices 
corresponding to the chief points of view in the country. 

Hitherto, one which has with 
people against Local Option has been that the options or 
Critics of the Scotch Act 
say that it provides no option for reform or redistribution 


argument counted 


choices offered were not fair. 


of licenees, and these criticisms have gained in force since 


the results of the recent poil were made known. 
The other popular argument against Local Option is 


that it 
erphans without compensation. 


is robbery—-taking the money of widows and 
To all open-minded persons who fee! these difficulties 


I commend the Bishop of Oxford’s Liquor (Popular 
Control) Bill. Under it areas could vote : 

(1) Against any change. 

(2) For closing down. 

(3) For the reorganization of the Trade. 


The Bill enables localities to make experiments in cach 
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of the only two possible alternatives to private ownership, 
and meets both of the familiar arguments levelled against 
most previous Local Option Bills. If an area voted for 
“‘ seorganization,” a board of trustees would take over 
and run the whole drink business. A local advisory com- 
mittee would be set up to find out how many public-houses 
were needed, where they were wanted, and which could 
be closed as redundant. They would also decide whether 
structural alterations were needed, and where there 
should be eating-house developments. On the question of 
compensation, under either a closing down or a re- 
organization vote, not only shareholders but also 
employees, tenants, managers, &e., if not re-employed, 
would receive compensation relative to their wage and 
Jength of service. 

The Trade has attacked the compensation scheme of 
the Bill on account of the provision for an annual insurance 
premium of £1,000,000, The premium would merely take 
the place of the present levy of the Balfour Act; and 
considering that the brewing trade, without counting the 
wine merchants or distillers, has never, cither during or 
since the War, made less than £7,000,000 more profit than 
in pre-War times, this criticism is a singularly ridiculous 
one. The Trade could pay the premium and still have 
many millions more profits than in 1913-1914. 

Some may dislike parts of this Bill; some may have 
vague ideas based on such ecatchwords as “ Continental 
cafés,” “light beer and wines,” or “ Trust Houses,” 
which they think justify inaction or neutrality. To 
them I would point out that there are only two camps 
that of the temperance movement with the Church 
Jeaders at the head of it; and opposed to it, the camp 
which is financed and kept active in the main by those 
who have pecuniary interests in drink. To advocate un- 
practical schemes or to look the other way merely helps 
the camp of subsidized reaction. The merits of the 
Bishop of Oxford’s Bill are that it does not commit the 
country as a whole to big and precipitate changes; _ it 
recognizes the right of property ; it allows all the alterna- 
tives to be tried side by side ; it gives communities liberty 
to decide their own fate expressed through a referendum 
on a single issue ; and lastly it is a step in taking the most 
highly organized commercial interest out of national and 
municipal polities, and in ridding us of the tyranny by 
which a traflic, which generations have tried to control, 
seeks to force pledges of support from election candidates 
agaist such control. 

A policy of this kind should command the support of 
modern Conservatives. It is as futile to try to shelve 
the question of drink reform as it is to shelve any other 
social reform. There is n> room for a Conservative Party 
which is out to protect one interest against the rights of 
the community or the welfare of the nation. There is a real 
place for a Conservative Party which is out to conserve 
steadiness and sane progress. The Conservatism which 
will face black patches and remove them, without destroy- 
ing our social fabric, has a bigger part to play now than it 
has ever been called upon to play before, because there 
have never been such losses to make good, such rebuilding 
to be done. If the Conservative Party will sacrifice its 
dependence on the political caucus of the Liquor Traffic, 
if it will cease to be the only party opposing the tem- 
perance principles unanimously advocated by the leaders 
of all the Christian Churches, if it will give up its semi- 
ollicial opposition to Conservative candidates who include 
temperance reform in their platform, it can then ask for 
the support of that body of fair-minded citizens, including 
millions of enfranchised women, to whom a democratic 
Conservatism appeals, but whose ideals of clean polities 
have kept and must keep them from supporting “ the 
Brewers’ Party.” 











THE AMERICAN CANUTE, 

[COMMUNICATED. | 
FPNHE laws of Nature, unlike those designed and drafted 

by mortals, are inviolable ; they may be resisted 
for a time by man, but ultimately they are bound to 
prevail. King Canute, at the instigation of his advisers, 
attempted to defy them and failed. America, powerful 
and wealthy as she is, must fare likewise in her attempt 
to keep out British goods and at the same time insist 
that the War debt shall be liquidated. 

There were some people, though not the Spectator, who 
could not help thinking that America, in insisting that 
we should fulfil the letter of our bond, was adopting 
rather a selfish attitude towards us. The very reverse 
is the truth. In spite of the glaring example of what 
has happened in Germany to the paper mark, it is stil] 
the vulgar idea that the possession of notes or cash is 
synonymous with wealth, whereas, in fact, it is nothing of 
the sort, unless those notes are really tokens of work 
done and goods or services supplied. 

If A gives B a sovereign note, he gives him something 
whose intrinsic value is practically nil, but he puts B 
into the position to command one pound’s worth of 
goods or labour, because that note represents work 
already done. 

That example furnishes us with the key of our present 
economic position with America. America, by insisting 
on receiving cash for the munitions, &e., supplied to us 
in the War, has automatically signed orders to us for 
goods to square the deal. Each Bradbury, credit note or 
cheque on London that she receives is an order from her 
to us for goods to that amount. America then goes on 
to say that she will not have our goods at any price, 
and invokes the aid of the Fordney tariff to ensure 
their exclusion, but it is obvious she cannot help herself 
if she makes use of the cash which we have sent her, 
Of course, if she chooses to tear up all our Bradburys 
as soon as received, she will no longer own these embarrass- 
ing orders which she has given. In that case, she would 
automatically cancel our debt, and that she declares 
she will never do. 

It is to be hoped she will not. But it may be argued 
that we pay off the American debt in dollars not sove- 
reigns. That is true, but we have first of all to buy 
dollars with sovereigns, and wherever the latter go to 
does not affect the argument. Wherever they are they 
are bound to be redeemed in British goods, if they are 
to be of any value. America at present is simply hoarding 
British notes, but if she wishes to profit by the liquidation 
of the debt, she can no more indefinitely decline to take 
our goods than Canute could defy the rising of the tide. 

What, then, is the true appreciation of the present 
economic position between ourselves and the U.S.A.? 
We by buying dollar notes with English notes and handing 
both over to America are inflating her home currency 
and also her holding of British currency. 

The result of inflation of home currency is rising prices 
and a consequent rise in the cost of living. The result 
of inflation of British currency in America is depreciated 
sterling exchange in New York, but not in Great Britain. 
What must eventually be the natural consequence ? 
America, suffering from a surfeit of sovereigns, wil! try 
to unload them; we do not want them and, at any rate, 
we have no dollars to pay for them; sterling will decline 
in America, and this will help British goods to get over 
the Tariff wall, 

At the same time, it must be remembered that there 
will be a glut of dollar notes in the States also, which by 
raising the cost of living will also assist the sale of British 


goods. These two processes, viz., inflation of American 
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‘ourrency and decline in New York sterling are at the 


present moment in operation; the latter apparently has 
only just begun, and it is devoutly to be hoped that our 
‘financial authorities will not attempt to thwart it, as by 
so doing they will merely be delaying the advent of the 
revival of our commerce. 

What, then, should our policy be? Obviously : 

1. To pay off the American debt as soon as possible. 

2. Cancel all debts contracted by our Allies to us 
during the War. 

3. Reduce all reparation claims against Germany down 
to an amount to cover actual material damage. 

4, Stop our present policy of inflation, #.¢e., paying out 
paper money for nothing, in the shape of doles to the 
unemployed. 

5. Stop our present uneconomic policy of deflation, 
i¢., paying out paper money to America, which money 
already represents work done, whereas the money to be 
paid should really represent work to be done. In other 
words, expand our currency cach year to the amount 
of our payments to America. D. B. 


STATE AND THE FARM,.—I. 


By Pinuir Morrett. 
THE DEFEAT OF SUBSIDIES. 
ATOW that the struggle of the election is over, the 
4X old problem of the state of agriculture has acquired 
perhaps a new urgency, and in the interval of comparative 
calm which naturally sueceeds so sudden a storm, we 
are left wondering what the fate of this great industry, 
of whose distress and difficulties so much has been said, 
is at last going to be. Already Lord Bledisloc, whose 
recent article* on Danish agriculture will be welcomed 
by all students of the subject, has written to the Times 
to suggest that, after the example of Denmark, a confer- 
ence should be held of the leaders of the three great 
parties to formulate a stable and continuous agricultural 
policy in order “‘ to terminate the hapless plight of our 
most vital industry ”’; and Sir Henry Rew, writing from 
the Liberal side with hardly less authority, has supported 
his appeal. But conferences at the best take time to 
arrange ; the formulation of a national policy on any great 
question is never an casy matter; the leaders of the 
great partics will have their hands pretty full; it may 
be difficult to gct them to attend to the needs of agricul- 
ture; and while wishing Lord Bledisloe and Sir Henry 
Rew all possible luck in their patriotic efforts, it may be 
well to consider for ourselves how the matter now stands, 
and what the attitude of the State to the farmer 


THE 


, 


ought to be. 

The situation is indeed a strange one. Not only has 
the Conservative Party, which claims to make agriculture 
its special and peculiar care, suffered a heavy defeat at 
the polls, but it has suffered it at the very moment when 
it was engaged in putting forward, with the support and 
approval of the leaders of the Farmers’ Union, the largest, 
the most expensive, and the most drastic scheme that 
any party has yet proposed for giving State assistance 
to the industry, and it has suffered it 
without any apparent effort on the part of the farmers 
and labourers, for whose benefit the scheme was intended, 
to avert the blow. The reception by the rural constituen- 
cies of this vast scheme of bountics was indeed deadly. 
In mest places they were quite unmoved by it. In 
some they rejected it with scorn. Nowhere is there any 
evidence that it “‘caught on.” That a great industry 
suffering from dire distress should have thus turncd down 
an offer of a subsidy of fourtcen miliions a year of public 
money to be paid with “the minimum,” as Sir Robert 
«Nineteenth Century and After, Devs, 192%, : 


strangest of all 








Sanders expressed it, ‘of Government control,” may 


seem at first sight an incredible monument either of 
virtue or stupidity, but the facts are incontestable. 
It was in pre-eminently agricultural constituencies that 
some of the most severe Conservative reverses occurred. 
In the Wycombe Division of Bucks, for example, a popular 
Conservative Member, whose majority last year was 
1,473, was defeated, at the hands of a woman, by 1,682 
votes. In North Oxfordshire, a typical agricultural 
district, the sitting Conservative Member had his majority 
reduced from 4,606 to 224, and except for the intervention 
of a Labour candidate would have been defeated. Even 
in Norfolk, a county famous for its arable farming, 
in which you might have supposed that the promise of 
a bounty of £1 an acre on arable land would have had 
an overwhelming attraction, the Government lost ground, 
Most cruel blow of all, Sir Robert Sanders, the author, or 
at least the exponent, of this policy, was amongst the 
rejected Ministers. It is true that his majority last year 
was a small one and his seat known to be precarious, 
but it is clear that the policy of bounties did nothing to 
save it. He was defeated by over 1,400 votes. 

It may be urged, indeed, that in the frantic haste of 
this election there was no time for so large a proposal 
to be fully considered or discussed. Never before, f 
suppose, has a great party changed its policy so suddenly 
or committed itself to a scheme of this maguitude at such 
astonishingly short notice. But it is not at all certain 
that a longer discussion would have improved the chances 
of its acceptance. On the contrary, so powerful an 
agricultural journal as the Farmer and Stockbreeder, 
which on November 26th had given the scheme a cold 
and half-hearted support, passed it by on December 3rd 

only three days before the poll—in complete and 
ominous silence. Was there ever a scheme, involving 
so large an expenditure for the benefit of a single industry, 
with fewer convinced friends behind it? Even Lord 
Bledisloe, who wrote to the Times to give it his blessing, 
ended his letter by admitting that the scheme appeared 
to mark agriculture as a mendicant industry, and that 
it lacked that element of continuity which alone could 
give farmers that feeling of confidence which they se 
greatly need. To a Conservative farmer of my acquaint- 
ance the proposal seemed open to two other grave 
objections: that it would have encouraged bad farming 
and the employment of cheap boy labour. On every 
hand, as the proposed subsidy was examined, the unsound- 
ness of it appeared. But for those of us who believe that 
English agriculture might again recover the great position 
from which it has fallen if only it were organized, as it 
well might be, on a definitely economic basis, the carrying 
of such a policy as this would have been a peculiarly 
disastrous blow. It would have meant once for all the 
triumph of the politicians amongst the farmers ; it would 
have concentrated all their efforts on the maintaining and, 
upon the 


if possible, the imereasing of their hold 


Exchequer; it would have postponed, perhaps indeti- 
nitely, the economic organization of the industry. It 
was never indeed more than a programme of despair. 
Tor the second time, then, in less than six years the 
proposed payment of direct subsidies to agriculture has 
hopelessly broken down. The repeal of the Corn Pro- 
duction Act has been justly followed by the rejection of 
a still less defensible bounty. Is it teo much to hope 
that this unhappy and discredited policy is now not 
only dead but damned ? 

But after the defeat of subsidies, what next? Ii the 
country has dewided that it does not want to have a** spoon- 
fed” agriculture, does this mean that in future a fire-proot 
curtain must be kept lowered between the Government 
and our oldest industry, and all communications 
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no concern whatever with 
Is self-help, cr at most 
It would be a 

If a reaction- 


closed? Has the State 
the condition of agriculture ? 
mutual help, the only sure remedy ? 
pedantic individualism that would say so. 
ary proposal has been rejected, that is no reason for 
suggesting that all other metheds ef Government assist- 
ance and encouragement are out of the question. Ulti- 
mately, no doubt, you get back always to the individual 
farmer and occupier of the land. It is upen his efforts 
and success— upen the organization of his activity- 
that the prosperity cf our agriculture will depend. But 
in every country and in every age the special duty of the 
State towards agriculture has been admitted. It is now 
over 130 years since a Board of Agriculture was first 
established in this country, and its upkeep to-day is 
costing us a sum of nearly two millions a year. It would 
he too late, even if it were desirable, to attempt to protect 
agriculture from the intervention of the State. But 
hearing in mind the wild talk of the last few weeks we 
may well ask whether the attitude of the State to agri- 
culture has been entirely satisfactory, and what form its 
assistance and encouragement ought now to take, 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING, 

AVERY year since the War the Spectator has had an 

4 article on toys and Christmas presents, having 
heen inspired to this effort by the sense- of beauty, 
constructive honesty and knowledge of the needs of 
children displayed by the new English toy industry. 
But it must be admitted that the English toy industry, 
which last year seemed stationary, has this year almost 
gone back. It is not that there are no English toys to 
be procured, but they are not to be seen in such profusion, 
and this year there is no more invasion of comparatively 
conventional shops. 

At Messrs. Heal’s I saw a very nice plain hobby horse 
with round black spots (4s. 9d.), and there were some 
admirable unbreakable dolls, about seventeen inches high, 
with charming childish faces (dressed, 37s. 6d.;  un- 
dressed, 23s. 6d.). There were also some wooden toys 
painted white and very highly varnished ; ‘a most con- 
vincing polar bear, and a duck, who was the soul of 
motherhood, with cight little ducklings. These are toys 
that would delight most children of from two to four ; 
they are on stands and wheels ; the bear is 11s. 6d., the 
duck 9s. 6d. A sort of simplified black Moorish donkey- 
boy and his mount I did not like half so much. For a 
child of, say, five to seven there was a pink and yellow 
village of about twelve pieces for 10s. 6d. There was 
also a box of paper shapes with a book of directions, 
which I thought delightful for a child from to 
twelve. The shapes were small pieces of coloured paper 
with gummed backs, and the book explained how to 
use them for decorating such things as the back of the 
exercise book in which you are writing your novel, the 
nursery biscuit tin, or a useful box. Baskets of fruit 
animals and all manner of charming conventional pat- 
terns can be made. It would surely have been a good 
thing to include in this set a little glass and sponge, and 
so, somewhat pointedly, replace the human tongue. 

Heal’s have also a great many presents for grown-up 
people. 1 liked very much the coloured brush and comb 
sets, price £5 10s., alternatively in grey, purple, green or 
blue. 

Not quite so beautiful in colour, they are more 
practical than enamel sets which chip, or silver sets 
which (for town-dwellers, at any rate) open up a vista of 
plate powder. I liked, too, the topaz glass, which ranged 
from Is. 9d. for wine glasses to 25s. for a ten-inch fruit 
stand. These are not in the least the colour of topaz, but 


seven 


| of being cheap. 
}. . . . . . 
is a charming little person, about 1# ins. high, dressed in 


— 


are of a curious thundercloud colour, thin, and of q 
beautiful shape. They are Swedish in origin. 

At Liberty’s there is also a good selection of 
toys. They have again this year their pretty, carved. 
headed dolls, price 31s. These have such charming 
little faces that they might almost rank as statuettes, 
They are dressed in hand-sewn or hand-knitted 
clothes, and, though perhaps somewhat expensive, 
seemed to me to be “good value.” There were 
here, too, small fantastic palm trees (price 6d,' 
each) in which sat brilliant macaws and monkeys. 
Perhaps the most interesting toys Liberty’s are showing 
this year are their Eskimo dolls (twelve inches high, 
8s. 11d.) made in Greenland and adorned with native 
beadwork. They show to perfection the cheerful sense 
of colour and design for which we turn to simple commu- 
nities. Liberty’s have, as usual, their Russian dancers, 
_which are well-modelled little wire statuettes dressed in 
fabrics. They also have the real Chinese marionette 
dolls (15s. 6d.) which have lately begun to be imported 
into England again. Neither the marionettes nor the 
Russian dancers are suitable for children. 


2% 


Wayletts’ (16 Upper George Street, W. 1) have some 
quite delightful toys from which we might here select a 
few for little girls of between five and nine, such as a 
little set of four rush-bottom chairs and a table, * doll’s 
house size,” for 2s. 6d., a delightful doll postman in 
uniform with bending joints, and a most charming col- 
lection of letters, which are addressed in real hand- 
writing. There are a nurse and a baby who really stand up 
(“ doll’s house size,” like the postman), some delightful 
mantelpiece and bedroom china, and some most charm- 
ingly modelled little chairs and sofas in black and gold 
“ chinois * lacquer. A charming minor present would 
be a little rush-seated chair (price 6d.). Another shop 
in which handwork is well done is a small, unpretentious 
saddler’s in Romsey (W. Pinnick, Market Place, Romsey, 
Hants). Here delightful lambswool moecassins can be 
had for children of nine or ten, while they have a re- 
markable collection of hand-made motor gauntlets and 
sucde hand-bags, all made “behind the shop” and most 
f moderate in price. It is delightful to find this sort of 
matter-of-fact, traditional, yet 
still being carried on in the country apparently without 
from 


| solid, up-to-date work 


any encouragement societies or guilds of handi- 
craft. 

At the Chelsea Furnishing Company, of Sloane Square, 
there are some gaily painted hobby horses with frills 
and bells for 7s. 6d. 


horse of a pleasant modernized design for £6 6s., and a 


There is a big, solidly made rocking 
small replica of the wild-eyed galloper on wheels for 
{1 Is. He is, I imagine, just large enough for a child of 
two to sit on and trundle himself along. 

For grown-up people there are very pretty sprays of 
Japonica for 3s. 6d., in the natural pinky flame colour or 
bright blue, besides leather mats, with flowers painted on 
them, for 2s. each. 

Dean’s collection of soft toys for young 
children is this year admirable as usual. These, if not 
quite as beautiful as the unbreakable dolls with material 
or carved faces at Heal’s or Liberty’s, are quite sufficiently 
delicately made to please the children for whom they 
are intended. They have, besides, the great advantage 
The “ Tru-to-Life ” Cherub doll at 10s. 


Messrs. 


silk jersey and cap. Another delightful doll for a small 
child is the “ Tru-to-Life ” rag doll called “The Sun- 
bonnet Baby,” price 12s., who squeaks. Nothing could 


be better for first toys than the very cheap series ol 
plush animals—* Quack ” the duck, “ Pitch” the eat, 
“Tubby ” the dog, the rabbit and the lion cub— which 
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range in price from 3s. 6d. to 10}d., or the more roughly- 
made dolls, about 10 ins. high, priced at 1s. 3d. 

Messrs. Waring and Gillow’s display is most successful 
where they show things of use. They have some 


attractive china, for instance, for those whose furnishings | 


Messrs. Heal’s rather modern table-ware does not suit. 
There is a dinner service in a diserect Chelsea design of 
fifty-two pieces for £6 10s. which struck me as 
extraordinarily good value. There is also a most 
presentable tea service of forty pieces, costing £1 17s. 6d., 
thus competing with the very cheapest china which can 
he procured. A useful present for a housewife would be a 
set of six tea knives at 10s. 6d.; these have bright red, 
green or mauve handles of a rather unusual and attractive 
shape. All the textiles at Messrs. Waring and Gillow 
seem to me cheap. There is some beautiful striped 
lamask, fifty inches wide, to be had at 11s. 6d. a yard. 
A length of furniture fabric is a safe and rather attractive 
present for any householder. 
tble present for a woman who did her own work at a 


week-end cottage would be a kitchen cupboard (price | 
£11 11s.), which, while not fitted in the claborate, and to | 


some people finicking, manner of the kitchen cabinet, has 
yet a most excellent selection of drawers, shelves and 
liitle compartments. 

Messrs. Hampton, like Waring’s, have an. attractive 
tisplay of furnishings, both decorative and useful, while 
or those who like to give jewellery or silverware of 


. . . | 
sound workmanship and fairly conservative design, 


Messrs. Elkington ars a very good firm. Of their things 
we shall hope to write critically and in more detail in a 
subsequent issue. 

The Merchant Adventurers (Sloane Street, S.W.) have 
the best display of hand-made Christmas 
presents for grown-up people that I have seen this year. 
Particularly cheap, but an attractive present for 2s. 6d., 
is a cigarette tin. It holds about twenty-five cigarettes 
upright, in laequer-red or- jade-green and gold. There 
is a great varicty of sachets, bags, purses and cushion 
covers, sewn or knitted from silk, which range in price 
from 4s. 6d. to £2 2s. There are also one or two little 
objects which were quite new to me. “ Hetty the 
Hotty,” price 25s., is a ridiculous but attractive doll, 
who is also a hot-water bottle and cover. There is the 
usual Magic Tablet (which erases and is ready for use 
again in a flick), adapted to the use of a menu card, at 
5s. 6d., and a limp tooled leather case for horn spectacles 
(price 13s. 6d.). There are also stiff ones at 9s. 6d. An 
object of great character and some beauty is a raven 
made in Java from a black cow’s horn picked out with 
gold (12s. 6d.). Raffia table mats range from 1s. 3d. to 
about 4s., according to size, and there are also exquisite, 
probably everlasting but rather expensive shell flowers 
made by Lady Susan Birch—lotuses, tulips, marigolds, 


small 


every sort. 

For children there were the same unbreakable dolls as 
it Messrs. Heal’s, including a smaller size, price 14s. 6d. 
Ihese dolls are made by Mme. Kruse, the wife of a 
sculptor. 

By ancient tradition, foods and drinks of the richer 
and more costly sorts are recognized as specially appro- 
an idea that the 





priate for presents at Christmas-time 
present display at Messrs. Fortnum and Mason’s is well 
caleulated to foster. 
Pieces ” in the way of hams and cheeses and other table 
heavy-weights, whilst the gastronomical flourishes are 
most worthily represented by preserved fruits, foie-gras 
and caviare-—the latter in patent pots at from 7s. 6d. to 
Bls. 6d. 

One cannot pretend that caviare is a cheap food, and 
most of us have to be content with looking forward to 


A solid and most accept- | 


There you may see “ Collectors’ | 


eating it and back to having eaten it rather than much 
actual eating. It is, in short, a food only safe for 
philosophers. To many of us such things as chocolates 
seem to have more probability, and we recommend those, 
for example, which Messrs. Cadbury so laudably sends to 
the Spectator office year by year for review, and which 
this year came remarkably well out of the exhaustive 
tests to which they were submitted by members of the 
| literary staff. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 





WORLD. 


By Evetyn WRENCH. 

6 he comments in the Dominion and American Press 

concerning last week's election are very varied. 
In all parts of the Empire the progress of the election was 
followed with the deepest interest ; in the United States, 
however, the reassembling of Congress and President 
Coolidge’s speech tended to keep American attention 
Comment in the Canadian 


focussed on home affairs. 
| papers has, on the whole, been sympathetic towards 
| Mr. Baldwin, and such papers as the Montreal Star and 
| the Montreal Gazette have paid a tribute to his courage in 
| seeking once again to place the Protection issue before the 
' electorate. 

* * * * 

On the other hand the Toronto Globe and the Ottawa 
Journal think he was ill-advised to have adopted once 
| again an outworn creed such as Protection; these and 
| many other journals believe that Protection as a practical 
issue in British politics is “‘ dead and damned,” to use 
Disraeli’s words. The comments in South Africa are 
equally varied; the Cape Times thinks that the future of 
British politics “is as dark as it is obscure.” The Argus 
believes that one of the results of the election will be to 
make the Dominions turn elsewhere, to the United 
States for instance, for trade reciprocity. On the other 
hand the Bloemfontein Friend considers that there is 
victory in defeat, as nearly half the members of the 
present House of Commons have been returned to the 


House as avowed Protectionists. 
* » “i a 

American editorial comment, according to Mr. Frederic 
W. Wile in the Sunday Times, is for the most part 
extremely severe on Mr. Baldwin and takes him to task 
for his error of judgment in appealing to the country. 
‘** Not since Disraeli in 1880 went tothe country,” says the 
New York Times, “confident of being returned to power, 
has there been such a gross miscalculation of English 
public opinion.” The New York World considers that 
| the Tory Party has received the beating that it deserves, 
and thinks that Monsieur Poincaré as well as Mr. Baldwin 
has been beaten in the British election. The Washington 
Post, the organ of the Republican High Protection 
Administration now in power, takes a contrary point of 
view and regards the Conservative set-back as only of a 


This journal continues :— 





temporary nature. 

“ Within the British Empire are four hundred million human 
beings, occupying one-sixth of the land area of the globe. If this 
area lacks any raw material it has abundant materials with which 
to barter for what it needs. Its people can be made the richest in 
the world. Virtually all of them, under proper economic conditions, 
would contribute to the prosperity of Great Britain, making it 
incomparably the wealthiest spot in the universe by muking the 
Empire a Free Trade commonwealth as between all its parts, and by 
erecting a tariff wall around the outer boundaries. ‘Lhe people of 
| the Empire will find themselves in common accord, profiting by 
| trading among themselves, and protected in this trade against the 
| cheap labour of all foreign compct tors.” 


ae * at 


The Baltimore Sun, a journal very well informed on 
foreign affairs, predicts that as a result of the election 
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there will be a stiffening of foreign policy on the part of 
the British Government in pronounced opposition to 
French methods. The increase in Labour’s voting 
strength has received considerable attention in the 
American Press, particularly its policy of a Capital Levy 
and the nationalization of the basic industries. As far as 
personalities in the campaign were concerned no one 
attracted more attention in the American Press than 
Mr. Lloyd George, who after his exhausting tour half-way 
across the American continent, conducted a lightning 
election campaign on his return with an energy which 
might well have tired a man half his age. 

* * * 7 

American public opinion has always regarded the 

Liquor Trade as strongly entrenched in the British House 
of Commons and especially so in the ranks of the 
Conservative Party. For many years forward-looking 
citizens in America, in ever-increasing numbers, have 
regarded a privately-owned Drink Trade as quite out of 
keeping with the progressive tendencies of the times. 
Yor that reason the policy of the Spectator on the question 
of drink reform, namely, the public ownership of the 
Trade, is one which has always appealed to American 
readers. For their benefit I will quote one or two 
instances, as collected by a correspondent in the Observer, 
of the success achieved by temperance advocates at the 
polls in last week’s election. 

* * - * 

The notorious “‘ Fellowship of Freedom and Reform,” 

a trade-run organization for conducting pro-Trade pro- 
paganda, has come off very badly. Its founder, Sir 
Reginald Hall, the chief agent of the Conservative Party 
and a director of Barclay, Perkins, was defeated in the 
West Derby division of Liverpool, his last year’s majority 
of 9,000 being turned into a minority of 1,990. Captain 
Shipwright, a Vice-President of this organization, 
definitely challenged the churches and temperance 
electors at Falmouth and lost to a Liberal by 6,500 votes. 
Mr. Collingwood Hughes, of the Anti-Prohibition League, 
saw his majority of 4,479 at Peckham dwindle into one 
of only 156. Lady Astor, an active fighter for temper- 
ance, held her seat in Plymouth by 2,600 votes although 
Unionists in many other Western constituencies fared 
badly ; while Mr. Ammon, a temperance worker in the 
Labour Party, increased his majority from 250 to 4,600. 
At Torquay, Captain Thompson, who placed local option 
in the forefront of his programme, won a seat which the 
Conservatives expected to hold. The number of Members 
in the new House of Commons in favour of a sane reform 
in our drink laws will be considerably greater than in its 
predecessor, and the day when the public control of the 
Drink Trade will become a reality in Great Britain is thus 
brought appreciably nearer. 

* * * * 


President Coolidge’s message to Congress has on the 
whole met with a favourable reception, and the Times 
Washington correspondent considers that he has done 
much to avoid a possible break in the Republican ranks 
on questions of foreign policy. It would seem, therefore, 
that Mr. Coolidge as a result of his cautious methods has 
taken a long step on the road to sgecess at the Republican 
Convention next year. The great issue of the next 
Presidential election will probably be that of tax reduction, 
and with our own recent experiences in the election, we 
can readily understand what a strong war-cry this will 
make, for it is one which will come home to every American 
voter. Oflicial American participation in European 
affairs, therefore, is likely to be as far off as ever. Senator 
Hiram Johnson, Mr. Coolidge’s chief opponent for the 
Republican nomination, will try to make capital out of 
the World Court question and of Mr. Coolidge’s opposition 





to the soldiers’ bonus; but from present indications jt 
would seem that Mr. Coolidge will be well able to hold his 
own in these matters. From the European standpoint it 
is not without interest to note that that portion of the 
President’s statement which was most enthusiastically 
received by Congress was the passage in which he declared 
his opposition to the cancellation of allied indebtedness. 


ART. 
——— 
VINCENT VAN GOGH. 

TueE painting of Van Gogh is the example that one would 
bring forward to confute the theory that claims painting to be 
a purely visual art ; for no painter depended less on strictly 
visual imagery for his act of ercation than did Van Gogh. It 
might not be an exaggeration to say that his mental store of 
imagery consisted for the most part of muscular movement 
images rather than visual images, although he was by no 
means lacking in the latter form of imagery. He had, to an 
extraordinary degree, the power of memorizing and recalling 
direction of movement—a power which enables the natural 
dancer to feel the sequence of movement, while the person 
deficient in this sense merely acquires continuity of move- 
ment by memorizing various positions and steps. Van Gogh, 
indeed, was in some of his work potentially a dancer, and his 
work at these times approached dangerously near to the art 
of the dance. Some of his later work might even be used as 
highly rhythmic plans for a thoroughly unified and concerted 
ballet. This ability to recall movement-imagery has been 
termed the kinaesthetic sense—a sense which penetrates 
more deeply into the lower levels of consciousness than does 
almost any other. Admittedly it became, in the case of Van 
Gogh, what some people may be inclined to call an obsession 
(but which I prefer to call a psychological necessity to the 
painter) ; for in some of his work he seemed more interested 
in direction than he was in actual form. The mere possession 
of this feeling for sequential movement does not entitle Van 
Gogh to be considered as an artist, but the fact that he was 
able to control his thrust and counter-thrust of lines of sug- 
gestive direction in such a manner as would produce a unity 
or aesthetic equilibrium of forces certainly giycs him the 
indisputable right, even in his most fiery work, to such con- 
sideration. He always arrives at a finely balanced yet very 
personal unity in all his work; although his means to this 
end alter throughout his different phases, each of which is 
represented in the Leicester Galleries. 

In the Romans Parisiens, painted in 1887, Van Gogh seenis 
more interested in forms in relationship, and only in the line of 
direction which unites the groups of books does his kinaesthetic 
sense become apparent. Consequently, his technical method 
in this picture differs greatly from that used in his later work. 
But in The Postman his later technique, so thoroughly a part 
of Van Gogh, makes its appearance in the treatment of 
Roulin’s beard and in the wallpaper. This treatment makes 
that of the coat and hat appear a little incongruous so far as 
the unity of technique is concerned. Both No. 25, Vincent's 
Bedroom in Arles, and No. 28, The Yellow Chair, are conceived 
more strictly visually than are any of the other works. The 
Yellow Chair is not merely the painting of a chair, but of a 
chair in a certain position, relative to its surroundings ; each 
plane and angle contributes to a new construction or creation 
which is no more predominantly chair than it is floor or any- 
thing else, for each part takes its place as surely and inevitably 
as do the marble blocks which constitute a monument. 
Some of us may not like the particular kind of inevitability, 
but others will most certainly accept it. 

Before remarking on the later work, it may be valuable to 
see in what way Impressionism helped Van Gogh. It certainly 
did enable him, in his earlier work, to obtain a greater intensity 
of colour and light; while in the later work the juxta- 
position of parallel brush strokes of colour, by giving a vibra- 
tory effect, added vigour to the dynamic tendency of his 
rhythmic arrangements. This effect can be studied admirably 
in No, 38, The Olive Orchard, and in No. 39, Cornfield with 
Rooks, the latter being his last picture. In this one (No. 39), 
however, he has relied upon the direction of the birds’ flight 
as the unifying element in his design rather than upon pure 
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brushwork, which in his other work suggests the movement 
irrespective of the naturalistic gesture of the object. If this 
implied suggestion of movement were absent, the picture 
would be too disintegrated to be appreciated. Even so, its 
forcefulness is perhaps too explosive to be comfortable. It 
is not a suitable picture for a room: perhaps the most vital 
pictures are the least pleasing as wall decorations. Of the 
drawings No. 5, Cypress, and No. 9, Ruins on a Hill, are 
most representative cf the later period. It would be ridiculous 
to say that Van Gogh teaches us anything about the cypress 
tree ; it would indeed be a libel on our vision to say that he 
teaches us how to see the cypress tree. To remark that he 
has penetrated to the “inner significance” of the tree, 
although it may sound well, would be equally absurd. I will 
not even go so far as to say that Van Gogh was interested in 
the organic growth of the tree. Rather should 1 say that he 
was more interested in the organic growth of his own species, 
and primarily of himself, for no painter was so subjective as 
Van Gogh. As far as I can see the cypress tree ceased to exist 
for Van Gogh after the first unassociated visual image which it 
stimulated in the retina of hiseye. This image passed through 
the machinery of Van Gogh’s mind and became transformed 
into the kind of tree it would have been had it had the superior 
sense of voluntary movement possessed by him. As a 
statement of tree in terms of man, and of a particular man, I 
find it very satisfying. After all, man is a part of nature— 
one of the highest creations of nature, it pleases us to imagine— 
and it is only natural for us to assert ourselves at times. 
Lvery great artist does so assert himself. 

In studying and admiring Van Gogh, however, we must not 
forget that other and earlier artists, perhaps greater though 
less striking in technical methods than he was, had an equal 
sense of movement and had it more correlated with a pro- 
founder sense of form than had Van Gogh. 

W. McCancr. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


THE REFERENDUM AND “ PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION.” 

[To the Editor of the SpPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Everyone who values really “* Democratic Government ” 
should unfeignedly rejoice at the result of the late election, 
for it has made two things absolutely inevitable—‘ Propor- 
tional Representation,” or its inferior substitute, “* the Second 
Ballot,” and, above all, “‘ the Referendum.” I have been 
astounded by—even now—the extraordinary ignorance as 
to the provisions and working of both these safeguards against, 
respectively, minority rule and hasty, ill-considered legislation 
displayed by those with whom I have talked on these matters. 
When I explained to them exactly what each wili effect, 
without exception the response has been, “ Oh, I never 
understood that! Why on earth don’t we have one?” 
Why, indeed! I would suggest that in order to bring these 
vital questions prominently before the attention of the people, 
simple explanations should be drawn up, printed and posted 
in as many places as practicable where the public “‘ most do 
trains, motor-"buses, trams, and 


LETTERS 


congregate ’’—especially 
the like. 

The life of this Parliament is likely to be of short duration. 
It has a splendid opportunity to go down to posterity as one 
of the most famous and valuable in its achievements of modern 
times, in that it gave to the people of this country a new 
enfranchisement, consolidation, and extension of their liberties 
and rights in true self-government: a reaffirmation of the 
Magna Carta suitable to these latter days. 

As regards Sir A. Burgoyne’s objection as to the likelihood 
of the abuse of the Referendum privilege, I am not much 
intrigued by it. I do not consider either that the matter 
should be left to the Speaker to decide. Supposing we had a 
Speaker like the late (happily unreturned) Communist 
member—what might happen then? We all have the Law 
Courts to appeal to, but we don’t necessarily trek there for 
comparatively trivial reasons.—i am, Sir, ., 

EpGar H. §, Barnes-AustIn. 

Savernake, Grantley Road, Boscombe. 





THE REFERENDUM. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Smr,—I sent your question with regard to the Referendum 
to Sir Edwin F. Stockton, Conservative candidate for the 
Exchange Division of Manchester, in which I have a vote, 
and enclose his reply :— 
DEAR Srr,—I am obliged for your letter of the 80th, and quite 
agree that it should be possible to submit all Bills of {first importance 
to a Poll of the People by Referendum, and if returned will de 
what I can to bring this about.—Yours faithfully, 

7 “ ; EDWIN STOCKTON, 

Central Commiitee Rooms, 20 Cross Street, Manchester. 
—I am, Sir, &c., i. W. IDenpy. 
Holmhurst, Bossington, Allerford, Somerset. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—We have written to Sir Charles Wilson, Unionist can- 
didate for Central Leeds, and he has replied to us that he 
is in favour of the Referendum becoming part of the Con- 
stitution and will do what he can to bring it into effect.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. M. FERGussON (Miss). 
17 University Road, Leeds. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Sir Reginald Blair, our Conservative candidate in 
Kennington, expressed his agreement with Referendum.— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. RIce, 
Martindale, 15 Mcs yn Road, Brixton, S.W. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The reply received by me from General Clifton Brown, 
the Conservative candidate for South Berkshire, in answer 
to my inquiry whether he was in favour of the system of a 
Referendum, is as follows :— 
Dear Sir,—I find myself very much in sympathy with your 
suggestion, and if elected I will do my best to raise the question 
of a Referendum Bill devised to save the necessity of a General 
Election in a situation as at present or in a Capital Levy crisis.— 
Yours faithfully, H. Cuirron Brown,’ 

Conservative Club, Newbury. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., H. F. Evans. 
Aberfoyle, Wokingham. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—I am out of health at present, so sent the question 
suggested in a recent issue of the Spectator to Sir Park Goff 
and Sir Charles Starmer, two of the candidates for the Cleve- 
land Division, accompanied in cach case by a covering letter 
and stamped addressed envelope. I have had no reply from 
Sir Charles Starmer. Sir Park Goff has sent the enclosed :— 

Question: Will you, if elected to Parliament, do your best to 
secure the passage at an early date of a Referendum Bill, under 
which Bills of importance can, if demanded by not less than one- 
third of the House of Commons, be submitted to a Poll ol 
the People ? 

Reply: 1 think Referendum both useful and economical and 
particularly valuable because confusion would be avoided owing 
to elimination of side issues, Park GOrF. 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. LirrLesoy, 

The Woodlands, Saliburn-by-the-Sea. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—I wrote to my candidate, Earl Winterton, the letter 
you suggested in the Spectator of November 24th, and enclose 
his reply :— 

Dear Mrs. McLaren,—It is impossible for me to reply to all the 
individual questions which are sent to me; it would be better if 
hey were put to me at my meetings ; but as yours is quite a short 
one, I write to say that I am not in favour of the principle of a 
Referendum.—Yours very truly, WINTERTON, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Epiru C. McLAREN, 


The Yett, Park Road, Worthing. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Str,—You may like to have the enclosed from Sir Chas. 
Cayzer, the Unionist candidate here, to add to your collection 
of supporters of the Referendum :— 

DEAR Sir,—In reply to your letter I may say that I am a very 
strong believer in the necessity for introducing the Referendum 
in some form into the constitution of this country, and 1 shall 
certainly support any Bill that is brought forward with this object. 
—Yours very truly, CHARLES CAYZER, 
—I am, Sir, &c., ANDREWS CROMPTON, 


The Oaks, Upton, Chester. 
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[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,—As vou may wish to keep a record of the views of 
candidates as to the Referendum, I enclose two replies which 
I have received from the Liberal and Conservative can- 
didates in this Holderness Division :— 

Dear Sir—! am very strongly in favour of a Referendum, but ! 
should advocate a 51 per cent. or higher majority of Parliamentary 
votes in deciding the reference. One-third would probably lead to 
merely obstructive and repeated application by a * disgruntled 
minority.—Yours faithfully, W. A. Bowp.er (Majer). 
Dear Sir,—Mr. Servington Savery wishes me to acknowledge on 
his behalf your kind letter of the 28th iast., and desires me to 
say that in specilic cases he would be in favour of a Referendum 
woviding there was no doubt of a-universal demand for it.-— 
Seen faithfully, J. L. Simmonps (Election Agent). 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. Witiis MILLs. 
Abbeyville, Westwood, Beverley. 


|To the Editor of the Sprcrator.]} 
Sir,—I enclose the answer given to me by the Attorney- 
General to your question on the Referendum : 
Dear Sir,—Ihave yourletter. I think myself that it would bea good 
thing to secure a method of taking the opinion of the people — 
measures upon which the electorate have never pronounced before 
they passed Parliament ; but I am personally rather disposed to 
favour the giving to the Second Chamber of the power to insist 
upon such a vote being taken rather than to allow it to be demanded 
by one third of the House of Commons. : 

In practice this would have meant during the last Parliament, 
for instance, that no single measure would ever have passed without 
such a Referendwn,as it would always have been demanded by the 
Socialists and the Asquithian Liberals, with the result that there 
would have been incessant political unrest and confusion in the 
country.—Yours faithfully, Dove tas McGarr. Hoce. 

57 Portland Place, W. 1. 

—I am, Sir, &e.. KE. Murrueap LItrye. 

40 Seymour Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sirn,—-I put the question on the Referendum in written 
form to Mr. T. EK. Harvey, who has been elected M.P. for 
Dewsbury, on December 5th. His reply to my question, 
and to another inquirer about the Referendum was that, 
although he would not pledge himself, he would make further 
inquiries as to its application in Switzerland before com- 
mitting himself. Mr. Harvey stated that the Poll of the 
People raises an interesting discussion and that he is willing 
to give the proposal his consideration, 1 find that supporters 
of the three political parties are, in principle, in favour of 
the Referendum, but the objections are its cost and frequency. 
--I am, Sir, &e., Greorce L. CuARLESWoRTH., 
Thornhill, Dewsbury. 


[To the Editor of the Spxcraror.] 
Sir,--In reply to my inquiry whether if elected he would 
support a Referendum or Poll of the People (especially for 
Mr. Baldwin's Protection scheme), Sir Charles W. C. Oman 
writes: “I think the Referendum would be valuable 
in great crises. But see Lord Bryce’s Democracy for the 
absurd way in which it has worked in America when used 
too often. In one State there were thirteen Referenda in | 
one year, many dealing with trifling problems. It should be 
restricted to great questions and only be allowed at infre- 
quent intervals ; otherwise it becomes a nuisance.’ This 
seems to me to put the pros and cons quite well. I agree 
with you that the Referendum is gaining ground and hope 
it will continue to do so, especially while we are governed 
(badly) by practically a single chamber elected mainly by 
persons who pay little or no direct taxes.—I am, Sir, &e., 
1 The Bottom, S.W. 10. Hi. Revett Reynowps, 





[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—Enclosed herewith are the replies from our two car 
didates (Knutsford Division) when your question on the 
Referendum was put to them. 

Asked the question at Prestbury (Cheshire) on November 30th 
Brig.-Gen. E. Makins replied :— 

“Tam in favour of a Referendum on a Capitat Levy and other 
Bills of importance, but I consider this election takes the place 
of a Referendum on Tariff Reform.” 

{These are not his exact words but convey his meaning. ] 


Sir A 


** Mr. 
him regarding a Referendum. 


L.. Stanley, the Liberal candidate, wrote :— 
Clift has forwarded me the question you sent up to 
My reply is that I should favour 


legislative provision fer a Referendum on important proposals 
such as a Tariff or Capital Levy.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bridge House, Prestbury, Cheshire. 


R. M. Garnerr, 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sin,—In putting your question as to support of a Referendum 
Bill to the candidates for the Rye Division of Sussex, | 
substituted the words “ one-third or other substantial min- 


ority,” for the plain * one-third” suggested by you. Both 
the Conservative candidate, Colonel Courthope, and the 
Liberal, Mr. Ellis, agree to support a Referendum Bill. The 


former considers it would be impossible, however, to give the 
right to one-third of the House of Commons to demand a 
Referendum, in that, he thinks, this would lead to the Oppo- 
sition demanding the application of the Act in order to cause 
delay and embarrassment in the programme of any Govern- 
ment. The Liberal candidate holds that it ‘“ would, of course, 
not be required when a party in power clearly represented 
a large majority of the electors.’"—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ticehurst, Sussex. A. SLADE Baker, 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—I gave each of the three candidates for the Borough 
of Northampton a written question with regard to the Refer- 
endum in the words used in the Spectator. Mr. Collier (Con- 
servative) stated that he was in favour of a Referendum, but 
that he preferred not to bind himself as to the actual number 
which could demand it. Mr. McCurdy (Liberal) 
replied * Yes.” Miss Bondfield (Labour) did not reply at all. 
Lam, Sir, &c., DANIEL F, RampBacr. 
St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. 


ay; 
S 


simply 


The Rey. A. J. Morris has received the following from 
Lord Hugh Cecil, the Conservative candidate for Oxford 
University :— 


Dear S1r,—I heartily wish that by a Referendum or in any other 


way a General Election could be avoided. But it is idle to cry 
over spilt milk.—I am, yours faithfully, Hucu Ceci 
A SECOND BALLOT AT ONCE. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 

Sirn,— The most striking result of the election is the larg: 
number of Members returned by minority votes. Somethiny 
must be done about this, but not only would any genera! 
measure of Second Ballot, Alternative Vote or Proportion: ! 
Representation mean a fresh General Election very shortly, 
but the present Parliament will be no place for an adequat 
discussion of the various considerations involved. 

I suggest that, as an emergency measure, a Second Ballet 
should be taken at once in the constituencies where three cr 
more candidates went to the poll. 
difficulty. Without a dissolution it would be quite possible 
for the new Parliament to pass a short Bill declaring scats 
vacant as per schedule, the two leading candidates at the last 
election to have been duly nominated, and that the Returning 


There is no Constitutional! 


Officers should take a fresh poll as between such candidates. 


There is no need to speculate as to the result of such fresh 
election upon the fortunes of any political party. Such con- 
siderations are of little importance compared with securing 
that no constituency shall be represented by a Member who is 
opposed to the views of a majority of the eclectors.—I am, 


Sir, &c., J. Scorr DucKkers. 
2 New Court, Carey Street, W.C. 2. 
FREE TRADE IN GOLD BULLION. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Without prejudice to your advocacy of a healthy expan- 
sion of the legal tender paper currency—an advocacy with 
which I am in cordial agreement—TI should like to say that, 
nationally, we have not Free Trade in gold—and this quite 
apart from the embargo (temporary) laid upon the free export 
of gold coin and bullion. Will you kindly allow me to indicate 
a means whereby the gold £ sterling of 113 grains of fine gold 
may be enabled to took the gold or sterling dollar of 23.223 grs. 
fairly and squarely in the face, and yet do this without any 
devaluation in the pure gold content of the sovereign, or any 
tampering whatsoever with its parity or purity in terms of the 
Empire and foreign exchanges? My plan, which I have been 
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unsuccessfully advocating since 1909, isto separate the £sterling 
regarded as a fixed weight in grains from exactly and pre- 
cisely the same £ sterling regarded as a denominator, index or 
measure of food, land and other values. If this plan were 
carried out it would compel foreign nations to take goods 
instead of gold or goods as at present. 

It would, of course, be necessary to repeal those clauses 
of the Coinage and Bank Charter Acts of 1870 and 1844, 
whereby the price of gold bullion is legally precluded from 
falling below the sum of 77s. 9d. per standard ounce. If 
my plan were carried out, the price of gold would materially 
fall, but the selling value of all securities, especially gilt- 
edged ones, ‘** understood ” in terms of gold in a coined state, 
would as considerably rise, conversely with, or inversely to, 
such fall in price. It cannot be too clearly understood that 
the £, which is at a discount in terms of the Anglo-American 
rate of exchange, but which is at par or at a premium in terms 
of most other exchanges, is the gold £ sterling of 113 grs. 
But the fact of its being so is obscured by reason of the mixing 
up of the Mint price of gold bullion with the Mint parities, 
premia, and discount of the £ sterling in the foreign exchanges. 

In conclusion, it cannot be too clearly understood that the 
true cause of all the economic difficulties of England for the 
past 107 years is primarily referable to the fixation of the 
price of gold bullion by the Coinage and Bank Charter Acts of 
1816, 1844 and 1870 respectively ; and it is a national calamity 
that, two years before the Corn Laws were rep -aled, in 1846, 
the fetters and shackles of Protection should have been 
re-rivetted upon the limbs of the national body economic as 
they were by the Bank Act of 1844.—I am, Sir, &e., 

, Vivian E. Hoskino. 

4 Grand Parade, Brighton. 


DOWN TO FUNDAMENTALS, 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 

Sirn,—There are to-day two real political parties, the one 
consisting of those who believe in individual initiative with 
its reasonable reward, and the other of those who do not. 
No deep question of principle is involved in the rival policies 
of Free Trade and Tariff Reform : with the Capital Levy they 
are mere questions of expediency, as are most of the problems 
that to-day form artificial lines of demarcation between 
groups whose part of agreement quite outbalances the differ- 
ences they employ to keep them apart. 

To maintain these artificial barriers between those in 
substantial accord on essentials will mean that when the real 
battle comes, as come it must, we shall not know friend from 
foe, with disastrous results. Will not the Spectator attempt 
so to instruct an electorate faced under the present system of 
parties with a long prospect of political deadlock or com- 
promise, followed some day by a complete reversal of our 
social system at the hands of a compact and undistracted 
minority ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 

Treleaven House, Blundellsands, 


THE CAPITAL LEVY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In connexion with the controversy on the Capital 
Levy, I think it should be pointed out that, just in so far as 
we already have such a levy, the effects upon trade and em- 
ployment which the economists have forecasted have already 
begun to make their appearance. The Death Duties, at their 
present enhanced rate, form a Capital Levy of an extremely 
severe type, which is destined to fall periodically, and not on 
one oceasion only, on all estates. The duties, for instance, 
on the £3,145,751 estate of the late Mr. Marcus amount to 
£1,354,000 ; that is to say, more than one-third of this pro- 
perty is confiscated by the State, and yet people commonly 
speak as though the Capital Levy were still an untried policy ! 
The levy has really been in operation now for some years, 
and what we have to ask ourselves is whether it is producing 
the effects which the Labour Party expected from it—in- 
creased employment, fall of prices and a general diffusion 
of wealth—or whether, on the other hand, it is not beginning 
to disclose those results which the defenders of Capitalism 











always predicted—namely, growing unemployment, high 
prices, a curtailment of enterprise and the gradual slowing 
down of the industrial mechanism. 

There does not seem, unhappily, much doubt about the 
answer. Capital, no doubt, ought to bear its proper share 
of the world loss caused by the War, and there may have been 
a good case for either heavy Death Dutics—provided they 
stopped short of being confiscatory—or a steeply graduated 
Income Tax or Super Tax or an Excess Profits Tax. But when 
you have, as you had recently, all four of these expedients 
working simultaneously, the result is not taxation but spolia- 
tion, and the capital resources of the country are seriously 
depleted. As a remedy for the present grave position, the 
Labour Party propose to add to the above measures a Capital 
Levy—a further development of the policy which has already 
proved so disastrous. 

Hardly anyone ventures to suggest that we should, as far 
as we can, return to our old methods. Yet it may be main- 
tained that, whenever long views and historical surveys are 
taken, these methods are found to have been justified. The 
Labour Party condemn the Capitalist system, but as long as 
the system was working freely, the remuneration of labour 
was steadily increasing and the conditions of life for all classes 
were improving. It is only since that system has been 
tampered with that this process has been checked and reversed. 
Professor Bowley has shown that real wages—that is, the 
reward of the worker measured in commodities 
over the whole period 1830 to 1900. They began to be 
stationary in the period 1900 to 1914, and it is significant 
that it was within those years that the pre-War Liberal 
Government, plunging into socialistic legislation, embarked 
on the policy of steeply grading the Income Tax and the 
Death Duties. Further, it is noticeable that the period when 
real wages were rising at their fastest rate was in the decade 
1870-9, when the Income Tax was nominal and Death Duties 
non-existent. ‘To those who hold the Labour creed these 
facts must seem the extreme of paradox, but to the upholder 
of the Capitalist system any other result would have been 
inexplicable. 


were rising 


Of course, I should not wish to deny that the main cause 
of unemployment at the present time is the world dislocation 
caused by the War. But I believe that, owing to the strong 
position of the British pound sterling and the great reserves 
of wealth accumulated under the Capitalist system, our posi- 
tion ought to show, and would have shown, greater strength 
and resiliency if we had not jettisoned the system that had 
served us so well. The study of the past ought to have taught 
us to work that system more thoroughly and efliciently. 
Instead of that we have been gradually discarding it. But 


| it is at least legitimate to point out that the prophecies of the 


Capitalist school have been as uniformly fulfilled as those 
of their opponents have been disappointed. 

When confiscatory Death Duties were imposed, they pointed 
out that the depletion of the national capital fund could only 
result in a restriction of the nation’s productive power. ‘They 
were unheeded, but their forecasts have been realized. When 
the Rent Restriction Acts were passed they declared that the 
result could only be a serious shortage of houses and the 
dislocation of a great industry. Their warnings were scouted, 
but the results they foretold followed. When the State 
fixed an uneconomic wage for the miners they predicted that 
this stabilized rate would not satisfy the miners and would 
damage the industry. They were derided, but events have 
justified them. When the Excess Profits Tax was imposed, 
they maintained that the expansion of industry—so essential 
for the absorption of new recruits to the labour market— 
would be seriously checked. They were voted down, but the 
truth of their prediction has been abundantly verified. 

And yet it sometimes seems as though men were afraid to 
defend a position eminently defensible—the position of the 
Capitalist system—which has been doubly justified by the 
fact that as long as we maintained it we prospered, and when 
we faltered from it we failed ; while, on the other hand, the 
Labour-Socialist Party, standing on a pyramid of shattered 
hopes, falsified prophecies and discredited expedients, is 
still allowed by a world that must be singularly lacking in a 
sense of humour to put forth a claim, as stentorian as it is 
unfounded, to economic infallibility.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Worcester College, Oxford. P. E, Rogperrs, 
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WESTERN CANADA AND IMPERIAL 
PREFERENCE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—Tariff Reform and Imperial Preference are again on 
tapis. It may not be out of time or place to say that the 
farmers of Western Canada, or more properly, of the Prairie 
Provinces, do not wish to have Preference for their wheat. 
They believe this would mean a tax on the bread of the already 
over-taxed people of the Homeland. What we do want is to 
be relieved of the burden of Protectionist tariff now imposed 
upon the commodities we use on our farms and in our homes. 
We believe that this is the greatest hindrance to our pros- 
perity and the development of the country and is the cause 
of much of the present discontent. The people of the Prairic 
Provinces are not disloyal. We are proud to be citizens of 
the British Empire. We venerate British institutions. We 
are for British fair play. Protection is neither British nor 
fair: it imposes a burden on the many in the interests of the 
favoured few.—I am, Sir, &c., A Nor’-Werst FARMER. 
Sask., Canada, November 18th. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sirn,—With the dissolution of Mr. Baldwin’s Government 
closes one of the most ignoble periods of English political 
history. The Governments and the nation have impotently 
allowed the destruction of one European nation by another, 
unable to see that the destroyer is growing into as great a 
menace as was ever the destroyed. The political parties 
and the electorate are indifferent. It is useless to gainsay 
this. A certain section of the Press has with fine conviction 
and persistence fought for decency and common sense ; 
but for the rest of us the blighting indifferentism of America 
has infected us too, and we look dully on at what we know 
to be evil, and what we have not the wit to see will be, event- 
ually, our own undoing. One man stands out with a con- 
science and a clear brain, General Smuts. All honour to 

him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mallupatti, South India, 

November 18th. 


Ravpn Hepcer. 


THE DISTRESS IN GERMANY. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I want to thank you very sincerely for your goodness 
in giving prominence to our appeal for Christmas parcels for 
people of the middle classes in German), whose distress at 
this time is very real. You will, I think, be glad to know that 
we have already had a very big response from the readers of 
the Spectator; 128 parcels came in on one day and some 
dozens of letters asking for fuller information and suggesting 
larger gifts. It seems that this parcels scheme has appealed 
very much to the imagination of a large number of people. 
We thought it would, and we are thankful to you for giving 
us the chance of presenting the appeal through your columns. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ELEANORA IREDALE, 
General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


GREATER LONDON FUND FOR THE 


BLIND. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
51r,—I was so deeply touched with the generous and sponta- 
neous way in which Londoners honoured my seventy-fifth 
birthday that I felt I should like to do something in grateful 
return to help some of the poorest and most afflicted of our 
fellow-citizens. Whom should I assist ? 

Through my long and busy life I have been endowed with 
the invaluable gift of good sight, and my thoughts turned to 
the many men and women who, having lost that gift, have 
still made good. I sat in the same Parliament with Henry 


THE 


Faweett, the blind Postmaster-General, and later, Sir Arthur 
Pearson, himself a journalist, became my personal friend. I 
have always marvelled at the splendid heroism with which 
Sir Arthur interpreted his loss in terms of service to others 
similarly stricken. 

During the last year of his life Sir Arthur initiated a far- 
reaching appeal to help the thousands of London’s neglected 








civilian blind. This was the beginning of the Greater London 
Fund for the Blind, and I feel I can do nothing better to 
express my gratitude than to help on the great work which Sir 
Arthur began and was compelled to leave unfinished. Since 
his death other blind men are striving to carry on this work 
but very much still remains to be done. The official appeal 
for the Fund has been signed by Mr. Lloyd George, the Lord 
Mayor of London and the heads of the four great Churches 
and I now venture to add my personal request for your help in 
the coming season of good cheer and cheerful giving. 
Christmas is above all the season which brings enjoyment 
through the blessing of sight. Try to realize how much is 
missed by the blind, and how, at this time when employment 
is scarce, distress rampant, and poverty acute and widespread, 
they need more than ever your Yuletide gifts of joy and 
thanksgiving. In gratitude for my own sight I make this 
appeal, and I ask your readers in gratitude for theirs to send 
me a special contribution for this work, which I shall be most 
happy to acknowledge.—I am, Sir, &c., 
224 Great Portland Street, W.1. T. P. O'Connor. 


A MUSIC-LOVING HUMMING-BIRD. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sm,—We have on a verandah a wind-bell—one of those small] 
collections of different-sized and coloured pieces of glass 
hung on threads which jingle together when the wind 
blows, producing a somewhat musical sound. Such articles 
are common in the East. When the air is still, om to this 
contrivance comes a small humming-bird which jumps about 
pecking at the various threads from which the pieces of glass 
are suspended and sctting the whole thing in motion, thus 
producing the sound described. The bird frequently does this, 
and as far as can be seen its only object seems to be to produce 
a musical sound. The fact seems so out of the common that 
you may consider it worthy of insertion in your paper.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Mousray. 

Chipoli, Shamva, S. Rhodesia, November 7th. 

[The writer of this letter will be known to many readers 
as our first Life Member. It was a letter from him which 
decided us to establish Life Membership. Though we have 
only had the scheme in action for some eight months we 
already have 270 Life Members.—Ep. Spectator.] 


POETRY. 


Sati tannin 


THE FIELD. 


REcuRRING suns that rise and blaze and die; 
Grass-ruffling winds or tempests that trees tear; 
And that eternal arch of changing sky 

At which I do for ever stare and stare— 

The wash of winter rains, the chill of dew, 
White warmth of snow or tingle of black frost— 
Such I do know and such I ever knew 

Far in my mind where count of time is lost : 

Back there where there is naught of conscious me 
Save as vague part of one huge entity— 

One boundless stretching, undulating skin 
Informed with dark primordial life within. 

So through the barren years, barren I lay, 
While the world weathered and stars burnt away— 
Lost in that vastness did my smallness lie, 
Conscious of naught but sun, and wind, and sky, 
And that old mystery of quickening 

Which stirred my being each returning spring. 

I do not know when first there woke in me 

Dim premonitions of identity : 

When first my contours seemed no things of chance 
But held a sudden deep significance : 

When year by year more pertinent did grow 
Each rod of soil, each yard of crankt hedgerow : 
When seed-time and grave harvest came to be 
Clear and more clearly charged with destiny— 
Until it was, I know not why or how, 

Borne in on me that I was “* Bennetts Plough ” : 
And with that knowledge revelation came: 

That they gave me a soul, who gave a name. 


KENNETU H, ASHLEY. 
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LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE 
To Joun Stuart Mii, Joun Stertinc and Rosert Brownixc. Edited by ALEXANDER 
CARLYLE, M.A. With Portraits. 25s. net. 
“The whole of the volume, in short—which, it should’ be said, is well and unobtrusively edited—is a reflection 
of Carlyle in his finest mood, and in his most expressive style.”—/i Literar: 


PEN DRAWING & PEN DRAUGHTSMEN 


Their Work and their Methods. 
A Study of the Art of to-day. With Technical Suggestions by JOSEPH P! NNELL. 
Cloth. £3 3s. net. 


“Mr. Joseph Pennell is one of those black-and-white artists who unites with brilliant facility his art a 
critical gift of uncommon vivacity and seen ration. . . . This book is both a treat on the best methods of 
pen-and-ink work and a survey of the finest ex: —_ of the art in the past... a complete amines of the 
black-and-white art of the age 3. Daily Tel egrat 


CHATS ON OLD ENGLISH DRAWINGS 


By RANDALL DAVIES, F.S.A. Illustrated. 9s. net. 
(Unwin’s Chat Series.) 

“Nr. Randall Davies has long been known as a lively, as well as a learned art critic, and it is not surprising 

1 . * 1 i 2 ‘ : Tha L- 

to find that he has written one of the most attractive volumes in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s ‘Chats’ series. The bock 


is a very agreeable mixture of art and antiquarianism.’—J/e Daily New 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ADVOCACY 


By His Honour JUDGE EDWARD PARRY, author of “ What the Judge Thought. 
‘ Demy 8vo. Cloth, Second Impression. 5s. net. 


4 4 1 - ’ > 
“Ts amusing enough and interesting cnough to attract many reader outside the sacred enclosure of the 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO., L” 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
1923-24 





PRICES ALI. , 
42/- JOHN “GAY : Biography. Edited by W. H. 
K®@ARLEY WRIGH1. The Fables. Illustrated by 
Wm. Harvey. Edition numbered and limited to 


250 copies 


21/- WILD FLOWERS—Month by Month—In 
Their Natural Haunts. By EDWARD STEP, 
F.L.S. Reissue, with 12 superb studies of Wild 
Flowers, etc., in full colour. 

15/- LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


An entirely New Edition set in a clear, readable 
type and exquisitely illustrated from Original Draw- 
ings by FRANK C. PAPE, of which eight are in 
full colour, decorated title page and end papers, 
appropriately bound in full cloth, with stiff paper 
wrapper. 320 pages, size 8} by 6 ins. 

One of the choicest presentation gift books of the s»ason, 
standing out markedly from the general run of Christmas 
literature. The illustrations demand attention. 

10 LIFE OF THE WAYSIDE AND WOOD- 
LAND. By T. A. COWARD, M.Se., F.Z.5., F.ES., 
M.B.O.U. 224 pages, with 128 illustrations from 
Photographs, 51 of ‘which are in colour. Pocket size 
(64 by 4hins.), cloth gilt, round corners. This, the 
latest volume in this popular series, unites the whole 
and deals with many varied forms of life additional 
to the other specialised volumes. 

Mr. Coward's * Birds of the British Isles * (two series) and 
Mr. Edward Step'’s * Animal Life of the British Isles,’’ the 
recent additions to this series, have met with great apprecia- 
tion from a large public. The new work forms the eleventh 
volume of this series. 

5/- UNCLE’S ANIMAL BOOK. By G. E. 
boards, cloth back. 


STUDDY. Coloured Picture 
Art Picture Books now in Constant Demand. 


By BEATRIX POTTER. 





4/- cloth. The Roly Poly Pudding. Boards, 3/6 each. 
2/- each. The. Peter Rabbit Books (17 titles). 
2/- each. The Peter Rabbit Books, in French (4 titles). 
1/6 each. Miss Moppet, and three other titles. 


By L. LESLIE BROOKE (Ilustrated by). 


6 Johnny Crow’s Party. 

6 Johnny Crow’s Garden. 

- The Pelican Chorus (Lear). 
- The Jumblies (Lear). 

9 Leslie Brooke's Children’s Books (sewed, & titles, 
1,9 each). 
6 1/6 each). 


7 The Golden Goose Book 

7/6 Ring o’ Roses. 

7.6 Nonsense Songs (Edward Lear's Text). 

6/- The Nursery Rhyme Book (cloth, 8 by 6 ins.). 

6/- The House in the Wood, etc. 

5/- Nursery Rhymes (cloth, 6} by 4} ins.). 

5- Leslie Brooke's Children’s Books (Cloth, 4 titles, 
5, - each). 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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Nursery Rhymes (board style, 3 titles, 


By WALTER CRANE, 
Pan Pipes. 
The Baby’s Opera. 
The Baby's Bouquet. 
The Baby's sop. 


By KATE GREENAWAY. 

Under the Window. 

Marigold Garden. 

Kate Greenaway's Birthday Book. 

Mother Goose, or The Old Nursery Rhymes. 

The Language of Flowers. 

A—Apple Pie. 

By RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 

Collection of Pictures and Songs (lst and 2nd 
Series, 10/6 each). 

Ditto (Series 1, 2, 3 and 4, 6/- each.) 

16 Titles of Nursery Picture Books (John Gilpin, etce., 


1/6 each). 
By EDWARD LEAR. 
The Book of Nonsense. 
Nonsense Songs and Stories. 


By H. M. BROCK (Illustrated by). 


The Book of Fairy Tales. 
The Old Fairy Tales (No. 1, No. 2, 
Ditto Six titles (sewed), 


F. D. BEDFORD. 


y 
The Magic Fishbone. 
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1/6 each. 
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Chandos House, 1, 2, 3 and 4, Bedford Court, London, 
W.Cc. 2. And NEW YORK. 
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JIMMY THE NEW BOY. 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. Cloth. 6s. net. 

A new volume by Mr. Archibald Marshall is certain of a 
favourable reception. Uniform with “ Jim Davis,” by John 
Masefield, “ The New Gov'nor,” by John Barnett. 

’ 
EVERYBODY’S THEATRE. 
Written and fully illustrated by H. W. WHANSLAW. Wit! 


an Introduction by EDWARD SHANKS and 90 illustrations 
including a coloured frontispiece. 5s. net. 

This is a strikingly original and ingenious account of how to 
make a “ penny plain and twopence coloured” theatre in your 
own home, with provision for shadow scenes as well as 
marionette or puppet plays. Any one who likes making things 
will like this book. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF CANADA. 


By DENIS CRANE, Author of “A Vicarious Vagabond,” 
“John Bull's Surplus Children,” &c. With over 50 
Illustrations. 7s. Gd. net. 
The book is full of practical advice on the careers that await 
an adventurous, fearless boy in the great Dominion. 


FATHER THAMES. 


By WALTER HIGGINS. A book which appeals to the 
historical imagination and to that modern spirit which links 
up natural causes with human effects. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SLOWCOACH. 


By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated in 
WHEELHOUSE. 7s. 6d. net. 


MARTIN HYDE. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


THE RAILWAY CHILDREN. 
By E. NESBIT. 7s. 6d. net. 
STORIES FROM THE 

UEENE.” 
By MARY MACLEOD. 
TALES OF THE CANTERBURY 
PILGRIMS. 


Retold from Chaucer and Others. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 7s. Gd. net. 


LET ME EXPLAIN. 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 7s. 6d. net. This describes, 
in simple language, paper-making, kinematograph, motor- 
car, the telephone, cold storage, and many other subjects in 
which every boy is interested. 


FIVE MOST POPULAR ANNUALS 


Colour by M. V. 
3rd edition. 


7s. 6d. net. 2nd edition. 


4th edition. 
“ FAERIE 


7s. 6d. net. 8th edition. 


5th edition. 








CHATTERBOX -~ 


56th year of issue 
7s. 6d. net and 5s. net 


EVERYDAY 


51st year of issue 


7s. 6d. net and 5s. 


THE PRIZE 


60th year of issue 
3s. net and 2s. 6d. net 


“There is no manner of doubt that these 
Annual Volumes of Monthly Magazines contain 
greater quantity and variety of reading matter 
than their more modern competitors.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


LEADING STRINGS 


THE BABY’S ANNUAL 


33rd year of issue 
3s. net and 2s. 6d. net 


CHATTERBOX-NEWSBOX 


2s. net 
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A “GALILEO OF MARES’ NESTS.”’* 


Incedis per ignes suppositos cineri doloso is a convenient 
tag for the occasion. It is not a purely personal matter to 
recall how once a family friend sent me a guinea to reward 
some slight success at a Public School. I wrote gratefully in 
return that I was spending my guinea on books. This evidently 
pleased him, for later he inquired kindly, and in person, what 
books I had bought. I told him The Note Books of Samuel 
Butler, The Way of All Flesh, by Samuel Butler, Erewhon 
Revisited (I had Erewhon already), and Butler’s Humour of 
Homer essays. From the gleam in my benefactor’s eye I 
soon knew that the unprofitable servant who laid his talent 
in a napkin had done very, very wisely. compared with me. 
I was not unprepared then for a remark by a prominent 
member of the school staif that The Way of All Flesh was a 
book that no gentleman would read. 

This bitter feeling against Butler was not an idiosyncrasy 
of this family friend, usually a very liberal judge of 
contemporary work, nor of this Public School Master’s, but 
the general opinion of a considerable group of critics 
and writers who flourished at the end of last century 
and the beginning of this new one. Let us attempt to discover 
why, remembering that these have been ten years of constant 
change of heart all round ; while I regard Butler with much 
of my original warmth, it is for very different reasons than 


those of 1913. The Spectator has certainly not stood 
still, though it is still Spectator enough to allow my 


Horatian tag, and there will be few of its readers who 
ean still dismiss Butler as a conceited, irritable, immoral, 
ignorant and half-insane buffoon, as was the custom in 
many quarters until recently. Butler was writing books 
until his death in 1902, losing money on every book: 
Erewhon, published anonymously as far back as 1872, 
was almost the only one that paid its way, and on the 
rest, as Butler’s account shows, he lost over one thousand 
pounds. 

His life was a curious one. Born in 1835 in a Nottingham 
rectory, the son of a head-master of Shrewsbury School, 
afterwards Bishop of Lichfield, he went to Cambridge and was 
about to be ordained, after some months of work among the 
poor in London, when he came to have doubts about the 
eflicacy of infant baptism and declined to take orders. He 
sailed to New Zealand in 1859, where in five years’ time he 
made sufficient fortune from sheep-farming to enable him to 
spend the rest of his life quietly in Clifford’s Inn, London, 
and there, except for brief holidays in France, Italy and 
Sicily, he remained till his death, adventurously opening new 
countries of the mind, as he had once in New Zealand opened 
the new sheep-grazing country beyond the ranges of which 
we read in Erewhon. Of these mental adventures he himself 
writes: “I am not one of those who have travelled along 
a set road towards an end that I have foreseen and desired to 
reach. I have made a succession of jaunts or pleasure trips 
from meadow to meadow, but no long journey, unless life itself 
be reckoned so. Nevertheless, I have strayed into no field 
in which I have not found a flower that was worth the finding ; 
I have gone into no public place in which I have not found 
sovereigns lying about on the ground which people would not 
notice and be at the trouble of picking up.” Butler had a 
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few good friends, leisure and, except for one short period, no 
economic anxicty: he had access to the British Museum, 
where he usually spent the greater part of his day : he had 
finally a well-stocked and well-balanced mind and a dead, 
thoroughness in pushing any inquiry in which he was engaged 
to its extreme limits. His chief hatred was smugness and his 
favourite quotation the Homeric line, ‘ Above all things, 
I hate the man who says one thing but hides another in his 
heart.” 

Hie could not suffer fools either gladly or sadly, and 
seldom realized that the people who, he thought, should 
have accepted his views, could not afford to do so because 
their academic or social position, or their source of income, 
or similar very powerful and complex interests were inex- 
tricably bound up with the view he was challenging. Each 
failure to be understood he felt keenly, though trying t» 
disguise it, and his way with the eminent thinkers of the day 
recalls that of the Irishman in France. 
Frangais ?’ says I. ‘ Oui, monsieur,’ says he. 
me the loan of a gridiron,’ says I. 
he. ‘ Parlez-vous Francais ?’ says I. ‘* Mais oui, monsieur, 
says he. ‘THEN LEND ME THE LOAN OF A GRIDIRON,’ says I. 
*Comment, monsicur ?’ says he. ‘ COME ON, THEN !’ 
and with that I struck him in the eye.” After dealing out 
a few such blows in the eye, Butler at last despaired of the 
intelligence of his contemporaries, and from his fine strategic 
position at Clifford’s Inn began his assault on posterity ; 
he desired, he said, not immortality, because he did not 
intend to be a bore, but a good threescore and ten years of 
vicarious existence. In his diary he made out a list of his 
achievements up to 1899 to support the claim, and a strangely 
contrasted list it Butler, reading it through, adds: ~ I 
suppose it was this list that made Mr. Arthur Platt call me 
* The Galileo of Mares’ Nests.’ ’’ He puts science and philosophy 
first. Historically, Butler’s books on the great evolution 
controversy are very important as he was almost the only 
writer to attack Darwinism from any other than the Book 
of Genesis standpoint ; he was a neo-Lamarckian, and held 
that Darwin, with whom he had personally quarrelled, was 
not only absurdly wrong in ascribing so much importance to 
natural selection as a factor of development, but mischievously 
deceitful in the exposition of his scientific observations. 


* * Parlez-vous 
‘Then lend 


* Pardon, monsieur,’ says 


says I, 


1s. 


Luck or Cunning? Life and Habit, and Evolution, Ola 
and New, though somewhat put out of date by tl 


newer developments of Mendelism, are not to any extent 
denied in their scientific principle : and for the clearness of 
their English and the sweet malice of their polemics are t: 
be read with the same enjoyment as Whistler's Gentle Ari 
of Making Enemies. Whistler and Butler, though thei: 
views on art were not sympathetic, had much in common 
particularly in their bantering style. Butler, we may notic: 
cared nothing forstyle assuch. He had bitterthings to say about 
R.L. S. and Pater and Matthew Arnold (** Mr. Walter Pater’s 
style is to me like the face of some old woman who has been 
to Madame Rachel and had herself enamelled’), and only 
valued writing which was straightforward and studied the 
convenience of its reader. Besides his philosophic-scientific 
writings, among the most important of which is his little-read 
God the Known and God the Unknown, Butler 
claim to have contributed notably to Shakespearean, Homeric 
and Biblical criticism ; edition of the 
nearer than any I know to making them read intelligibly as a 
story ; the strange Authoress of the Odyssey theory, which 
is the one that most infuriated Butler's 
when they discovered he was not joking, rests on arguments 
which have never been controverted, and that not 
they were unworthy of contsoversion: the Fair Haven, an 
essay on the events of the Crucifixion, is a reasonable, reverent 
and most unusual treatment of familiar history, well illus- 
trating Butler’s remark about picking up sovereigns in public 


could 


his Sonnets comes 


own generation 


because 


places. Butler was a painter—he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy—and a good deal of his criticism was research 


into the history of art, rediscovery of forgotten sculptors and 
painters and allotment of unknown works. Butler was alsu 
a musician with a strange dog-like attachment to Handel, 
in whose honour, with the collaboration of Mr. Festing 
Jones, his biographer, he wrote a comic operetta, Narcissus» 
which is now regarded as a first-class musical jeu desprit, 
Butler was also a poet, and as such will be remembered if 
not for his sonnets at any rate for his Psalm of Montreal, 
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which the Spectator, to its great credit, first published in 
the ’seventies. Butler was also a humorous essayist and an 
aphorist. Of his Humour of Homer collection and Note Books 
the world will not soon tire. Butler was lastly a novelist ; 
his two Erewhons and The Way of All Flesh play a very 
important part in the history of the modern novel. Was 
there ever another Johannes factotum whose work was as 
consistently distinguished as Butler’s? I doubt it, and yet 
Butler’s actual achievements often do seem to me less im- 
portant than the manner in which they were achieved. His 
age needed not a Juvenal to lash its vices ; for it was a pro- 
gressive age singularly free from the more glaring and violent 
vices ; it needed an enfant terrible to shy a few stones at 
its club windows and ask a few awkward questions in its 
drawing-rooms. Butler was the child for the task; his 
stones smashed many panes and his example smashed many 
more. His questions vexed many a drawing-room, and he 
was duly slippered by the critics and sent out through the 
door. He continued at the keyhole, and his fate was not so 
horrible that other children did not press his questions and 
shout them in the street : the beginnings of most contemporary 
movements towards freedom of opinion on religion, aesthetics 
or philosophy can be traced to Butler. To give a single 
instance, I do not remember seeing it noted that Butler in 
Erewhon Revisited as good as prophesied the psycho-analyst ; 
he looked forward to the time when crime and illness should 
be interchangeable terms ; and the “ straightener’ was to 
be a man to whom patients confessed their delinquencies 
and who undertook to cure them. This must have read 
grotesquely in 1872 ; but to-day there is a rush to the psycho- 
analyst for confessing the most horrible morbid tendencies, 
and instead of holding up his hands in horror, the straightener 
undertakes quite calmly and, usually, I may add, quite 
ineffectually, to cure these. 

Butler foresaw his success with posterity and took care to 
curb any possible excesses of admiration. He has a message 
both for his generation and for ours in the following from 
the Note Books :— 

“©O critics, cultured critics, 

Who will praise me after I am dead, 

Who will see in me both more and less than I intended, 

But — will swear that whatever it was it was all perfectly 

AgzNe 5 

You will think you are better than the people who when I was 

alive swore that whatever I did was wrong, 

And damned my books for me as fast as I could write, 

But you will not be better; you will be just the same, neither 

better nor worse, 

And you will go for some future Butler as your fathers have 

gone for me. 

Oh! how I should have hated you!” 


“ 


There follows a plea to the ‘* Nice People ” (who will be sick 
of him because the critics thrust his genius down their throats) 
to neglect him, burlesque him, boil him down, do whatever 
they like with him, but “ do not think that if I were living 
I should not aid and abet you.” That is characteristic of 


the man. Ropert GRAVES. 


[Mr. Graves has every right to express his own views over 
his own signature, but surely he is wrong in thinking that 
there was a dead-set made against Butler. The Spectator 
not only printed a poem by him, but treated his work seriously, 
and this was the general opinion of people of cultivation. 
We can never remember a time when Butler was discon- 
sidered by thinking people, though doubtless he had many 
enemies and detractors.—Ep. Spectator.] 


JEREMY TAYLOR.* 
We scem destined to be perpetually congratulating a section 
of our publishers upon their contributions not merely to good 
literature but to good literature displayed as it ought to be 
displayed and presented to the reader. Recently we had to 
salute the Nonesuch Press for their splendid edition of Congreve, 
and now we have to thank the Golden Cockerel Press for the 
fascinating selection from the works of that most eloquent of 
Englishmen—Coleridge would have said perhaps of men— 
Jeremy Taylor. Mr. Martin Armstrong has done his work of 
selection well. Though his criticism is both attractive and 
illuminating, we are inclined to think he was right in 
keeping his editorial introduction down to a few lines over a 


* Jeremy Taylor, A selection from his works made by Martin Armstrong. Printed 
at the Golden Cockerel Press, Waltham Saint Lawrence, Berkshire, (£1 11s, 6d, net], 








page. That page is full of interest and shows the discriming. 
tion with which Mr. Armstrong has worked. Remember he 
had no easy task before him, for Jeremy Taylor is one of the 
most profuse of English prose-writers. Indeed, we are not 
sure whether it might not be said that he is the exception to 
the rule that diffuseness is the worst of literary sins. Mr, 
Armstrong does right to quote Coleridge’s noble paean over 
Taylor for his ** great and lovely mind.” Coleridge also spoke 
of Taylor as the scholar and gentleman par excellence. 

The book leads off proudly with Jeremy ‘Taylor's magnificent 
dedication of that glorious book, The Liberty of Prophesying, 
to Lord Hatton of Kirby. Could anything be better than 
these opening sentences ?— 

“MY LORD, IN THIS GREAT STORM WHICH HATH dasht 
the Vessell of the Church all in pieces, 1 have been cast upon the 
Coast of Wales, and in a little Boat thought to have enjoyed that 
rest and quietnesse which in England, in a greater, I could not hope 
for. Here I cast Anchor, and thinking to ride safely, the Storm 
followed me with so impetuous violence that it broke a Cable, and 
I lost my Anchor. And here again 1 was exposed to the mercy of 
the Sea and the gentlenesse of an Element that could neither dis. 
tinguish things nor persons. And, but that he who stilleth the 
raging of the Sea, and the noise of his Waves, and the madnesse of 
his people, had provided a Plank for me, I had been lost to all the 
opportunities of content or study. But 1 know not whether 1 have 
been more preserved by the courtesies of my friends or the 
gentlenesse and mercies of a noble Enemy.” 

One has not read three lines before one feels that a true 
master of words is at work. Here is the necromancer who is 
not afraid, like so many of us, of the verbal devils which he 
raises by his incantations. His words never mutiny or go to 
the left when he gives them ‘* Right incline !”” They “ jump” 
to his behests sea-fashion and carry out all their orders 
“lively ” and well. 

Mr. Armstrong has with great ability and literary discretion 
brought out Jeremy Taylor’s marvellous power of producing 
‘‘captions.” It is true that Jeremy Taylor’s “ captions” 
were originally concealed in the text rather than displayed, 
but Mr. Armstrong has unveiled them. He has so chosen his 
extracts that their first line, printed in bold capitals, provides 
an admirable head-line. Take, for instance, the following, 
chosen almost at random. “ He that asks with a doubting 
mind.” Still more up to date is the caption of the next 
extract, “ Religion is worth as much to-day as it was yesterday.” 
Poignant and worthy of Sir Thomas Browne is the following— 
“4 man talks of religion but as of a dream.” Neither Fleet 
Street nor all the editorial offices in New York could better 
the perfect simplicity of ‘ It was well observed by the Persian 
Ambassadour.”’ That is the prelude of a delightful story of 
how the young gallants of the Persian army before a battk 
railed at their Gods, * saying that there were no such things, 
and that all things came by chance and industry, nothing by 
the providence of the supreme power.” But when next day 
they had been handsomely trounced by their encmies they 
were all for prayer and fasting! Jeremy Taylor when rubbing 
in the obvious moral shows a charming example of the inti- 
macies of his style. For instance, in speaking of the broken 
sinner, he says how he changes his impudence into “ the 
blushings of a chidden girl.” Yet one more admirable head- 
line out of many may be taken, though it is perhaps a little too 
long to call 2 caption. “ We do not live in an age in which 
there is so much need to bid men be wary, as to take care that they 
be innocent.” 

Jeremy Taylor seems always to have had a desire, like Mr. 
Weller, senior, to talk about widows. He is never happier 
than in a widow story. For example, he tells with great 
gusto and charm the story of Leporina, who resolved to carry 
out a mutual suicide with her husband. ‘This is what hap- 
pened. ‘It was agreed, and she temper’d the poyson and 
drank the face of the unwholesome goblet, but the weighty 
poyson sunk to the bottome, and the easie man drank it all 
off and died, and the woman carried him forth to funerall, and 
after a little illnesse which she soon recovered, she enter’d upon 
the inheritance and a second marriage.” But, of course, the 
great widow passage is the description of the Ephesian widow 
of Petronius transferred by Taylor to his ** Holy Dying ” with 
the utmost felicity of thought and language. It is very well 


known, but it is so exquisite that we cannot forbear to quote it. 
“THE EPHESIAN WOMAN THAT THE SOULDIER told 


of in Petronius, was the talk of all the town, and the rarest example 
of a dear affection to her husband ; she descended with the corps 
into the vault, and there being attended by her maiden resolved to 
weep to death, or die with famine, or a distempered sorrow: from 
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which resolution nor his, nor her friends, nor the reverence of the 
principal Citizens, who used the intreaties of their charity and their 
ower, could perswade her. But a souldier that watched seven dead 
odies hanging upon trees just over against this monument, crept 
in and a while stared upon the silent and comely disorder of the 
sorrow : and having let the wonder a while breath out at each other 
eves, at last he fetched his supper and a bottle of wine with purpose 
to eat and drinke, and still to feed himself with that sad prettinesse. 
His pity and first draught of wine made him bold and curious to try 
if the maid would drink, who having many hours since felt her 
resolution faint as her wearied body, took his kindnesse, and the 
light returned into her eyes and danced like boyes in a festival : 
& fearing lest the pertinaciousness of her Mistresse sorrows should 
eause her evil to revert, or her shame to approach, assayed whether 
she would endure to hear an argument to perswade her to drink and 
live. The violent passion had layd all her spirits in wildnesse and 
dissolution, and the maid found them willing to be gathered into 
order at the arrest of any new object, being weary of the first, of 
which like leaches they had sucked their fill, till they fell down and 
burst. The weeping woman took her cordial and was not angry 
with her maid, & heard the Souldier talk, & he was so pleased with 
the change, that he who first lov’d the silence of the sorrow was more 
in love with the musick of her returning voice, especially which he 
himself had strung and put in tune: and the man began to talk 
amorously, and the womans weak head and heart was soon possessed 
with a little wine and grew gay, and talked, and fell in love, and that 
very night in the morning of her passion, in the grave of her husband, 
in the pomps of mourning, and in her funcrall garments, married 
her new and stranger guest. For so the wild Forragers of Lybia 
being spent with heat and dissolved by the two fond kisses of the 
Sun, do melt with their common fires, and die with faintnesse, 
and descend with motions slow and unable to the little brooks that 
descend from heaven in the wildernesse; and when they drink 
they return into the vigor of a new life, and contract strange marri- 
ages ; and the Lionesse is courted by a Panther, and she listens to 
his love, & conceives a monster that all men call unnatural, 
& the daughter of an equivocal passion and of a sudden refreshment : 
and so also was it in the Cave at Ephesus: for by this time the 
souldier began to think it was fit he should return to his watch, 
and observe the dead bodies he had in charge ; but when he ascended 
from his mourning bridall chamber, he found that one of the bodies 
was stoln by the friends of the dead, and that he was fallen into an 
evil condition because by the laws of Ephesus his body was to be 
fixed in the place of it. The poor man returns to his woman, cries 
out bitterly, and in her presence resolves to die to prevent his death, 
and in secret to prevent his shame: but now the womans love was 
raging like her former sadnesse, and grew witty, and she comforted 
her souldier, and perswaded him to live, lest by losing him who had 
brought her from death and a more grievious sorrow, she should 
return to her old solemnities of dying, and lose her honour for a 
dream, or the reputation of her constancy without the change 
and satisfaction of an injoyed love. The man would fain have lived 
if it had been possible, and she found out this way for him, that he 
should take the body of her first husband, whose funerall she had 
so strangely mourned, and put it upon the gallows in the place of 
the stoln thief.” 


What a piece of writing! There is so much of the sympathy 
of comprehension and so little cynicism that we may without 
offence call it a story of innocence. How delightful is the 
picture of the soldier feeding himself with that “ sad pretti- 

” and of how the maid’s eyes “ danced like boyes in a 
festival.”? Pleasant, too, and without offence in its context is 
the phrase “ she comforted her souldier.”” The only touch of 
cynicism is indeed in the last sentence of the passage, which 
we have made bold to leave out. It is, in truth, inconsistent 
with the general spirit of the narration. 

In writing of the Ephesian widow of Petronius we must not 
forget the even stranger tale of the Chinese widow. It is so 
memorable and has an irony so poignant that we cannot 
refrain from telling it :— 

‘A Chinese philosopher was passing through a_burial-ground 
when he saw a young and prepossessing lady, dressed in white (the 
Chinese mourning colour), sitting beside a newly-made grave which 
she was fanning vigorously with a fan. He went up to her and 
said, ‘Madame, you interest me very much; will you tell me 
why you are fanning the grave?’ The lady scowled at him 
and made no reply, whereupon he repeated his question, saying, ‘I 
ask out of no idle curiosity, for I am a philosopher and student 
of human nature, and your action interests me immensely.’ 
The lady again scowled at him and said nothing; so he walked 
on. As he was passing a bamboo grove hard by, a Chinese servant 
came out of it and plucked him by the sleeve, saying, ‘I saw you 
speaking to my mistress just now and I feel sure you were asking 
her why she was fanning that newly-made grave. The reason is 
this: my mistress and my master, who died a fortnight ago, were 
passionately devoted to each other. When my master was on his 
deathbed, my mistress wept and said, ‘‘If you die, I swear I will go 
into a nunnery.” me master replied, “‘ Swear not that.” My mis- 
tress then said, ‘‘ Well, if I do not go into a nunnery, I swear I will 
never marry again.’’ My master replied, “ Swear not that, but if 
you must swear, swear that you will not marry again until the sods 
on my grave are dry.’’’” 


nhesse 


Here we are down to brass tacks. There is none of the subtle 


and excusing romance which evidently so much delighted 
Taylor in Petronius’s version of the widow’s dilemma. 
We could run on for ever quoting noble passages and 





exquisite phrases from Mr. Armstrong’s collection of flowers 
from the sermons and books. We must, however, before we 
finish, put up a signpost to the passage from the Sermons, 
which incidentally describes some of the gluttonous feasts of 
the ancients. In it comes the adorable phrase which 
probably Keats may have seen before he put cayenne pepper 
down his throat the better to enjoy the coolness of his claret. 
We are told of those who “ feel the descending wines distilled 
through the limbeck of the tongue and laryne.”” And then 
comes the admonition, as admirable in its phraseology as in its 
moral: “ But lose no time; for the Sunne drives hard, 
and the shadow is long.” 

Let us leave Taylor not only with an “ Ave atque Vale,” 
but with a Benison, for he was without doubt one of the most 
Christ-like of Christians. 


INCOMPARABLE ‘“ FITZ.”* 


FrrzGErRALD has a charm which endears him to the heart, 
if not the head, of many of us, even more than Lamb. ‘There 
is a freshness, a dewiness about him as of some early world. 
A kindlier Jacques, he leads us to another Arden. Lord 
Grey in his foreword to these new letters pleads that the 
charm eludes precise analysis and then goes far to disprove 
his plea, attributing some of FitzGerald’s charm at least to 
the fact that “ he took no hand in what was passing, and he 
was without any desire to take a hand.” That “ Fitz” was 
the exquisite amateur is enough in itself to commend him to 
our English taste. For secretly we dislike the professional 
even when we admire, because we suspect that he plays the 
game more for the prize than for the joy of it, that he has 
forgotten what it is to be gallant and expressive and free, 
that he has succumbed to the activities which he should master 
and can only like a machine-made pedant grind an industrious 
axe. With FitzGerald we agree that “ the heart of a Gentle- 
man is better than the Art of Skinning Flints as practised 
from the earliest ages.” 

But at the other extreme comes the dilettante, daintily 
absorbed in the petty processes of a personal cultivation. 
And him we despise rather than dislike. FitzGerald 
was unique in being neither a cog nor an exotic. He 
was detached from life as the artist is, from its slipshod 
values, its blurred vision and its formless sentiment. But 
he was drawn to it, too, not certainly with an extravagant 
impulse of sympathy, but with a pondered, homely yearning 
for hallowed friends and places, for quaint old manners and 
wimpled river reaches and the chime of familiar voices over 
the fire. It was no passionless connoisseur who “saw a 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds so tender and delicious that 
it almost brought the tears into my eyes,” and caressed his 
flowers like children. 

Seldom, indeed, can companionable feeling and shrewd 
observance have blended so curiously in a man, and with 
them a high courtesy and tolerance which enabled him to 
make fun of those whom he loved without the possibility 
of offence. ‘ Bless his idle winding,’ we cry of him as 
he cried of his Suffolk stream; “bless his leisured days, 
his sufficient means, his profitable idieness !” 
are tempted to say, can personality come to fine flower, 
untwisted and undwarfed, or escape that mental and moral 
coarsening, which seems an almost inevitable consequence of 
hard commerce with the world. In the rush of life, and never 
more so thaninthe militant race of to-day, the nuances of indi- 
viduality are smudged out. Our masters of success are too 
often like great competent machines, turned out to pattern. 
And so such a one as FitzGerald grows more lovable with 
every year. He stands whimsical, watchful and tender 
outside the battle. And nowhere can we taste his fine flavour, 
above all his unforced naturalness more intimately than in his 
letters. They are the perfect talk of a gifted man unconscious 
of his gifts. There is in them nota tremor of that conscious 
address which betrays, however faintly, a desire to impress 
upon your auditor the effectiveness of your personality. He 
was a man utterly true to himself and others, uttcrly incapable 
of pretension or parade. Didacticism was as alien to him 
as snobbishness or Cockneyism; he detested the setting of 
people on pillars. Crabbe writes that he has * dropped him 


Only so, we 
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out of his Category of Heroes for ever! He shall always be 
right glad to see me, but he never can be disappointed in 
me again! How much the best footing is this to be upon 
with all one’s friends !” 

it was this unexacting footing which he himself always 
adopted. A performance of the Messiah or a prolonged 
declamation by Carlyle simply wearied him. He could not 
endure the heroic long and preferred planting cabbages. 
A friend’s act of kindly inquiry prompted him to write : 
* Could it be offered to me to write another Iliad, or to live 
down to my three-score years and ten . . . in the daily remem- 
brance of such small charities, I should not hesitate which 
to choose.” It is in such sentences as these that we touch the 
heart of the man. 

And behind the humorist, adorably flippant at the 
expense of literary lions, behind the hunter of pictures; 
* feeding * on Titians and Cromes with the same keen relish 
as on toasted cheese, fluttering round a shop-window 
after a small bit of canvas that meets his gaze ‘* with a 
kind of ironical quiet,” behind the Persian student and the 
enraptured wanderer by the Woodbridge stream, was another 
being, wistful and apologetic. Lord Grey suggests that this 
wistfulness was due to “a sense that he did not feel suffi- 


ciently concerned about men and affairs and would have liked | 


to feel more deeply.” In one of these letters, after describing 


a loss which his sister had sustained, he accuses himself of 


not “ feeling a strong enough sense of these afflictions ” ; in 
another he writes: ‘ Yesterday at a tavern I drank a poor 
man’s weck’s wages in a bottle of champagne. It was scarcely 
my fault—but what beastly wickedness ! ” 

Doubtless entire lack of self-deccit, combining with 
a scrupulous sensitiveness, led him at times into self- 
contempt until rescued by his unfailing common. sense. 
Always he was perfectly honest with himself. He had 
accepted his detachment from mundane affairs as innate 
and unconquerable. He knew that complete self-abandon- 
ment was not in him. ‘ My poctical farthing candle,” 
he writes, “is almost burnt out.” He preferred to warm 
both hands before the fire of life at a distance from the 
blaze, and it irked his sincere soul that he could write more 
sympathetically to his friends than he could live with them. 
The degree of his poetical power, no less than his finely poised 
judgment and the pathetic failure of his marriage, are 
explained by this strange, baflled balance of generosity and 
isolation, 


his 


These new letters were written at various times between 
1839 and 1848 to Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet, during 
FitzGerald’s absence from Woodbridge, in London and else- 
where. They are admirably edited. Many reflect the home- 
sickness of one who sucked “ at the fresh air from afar ” ; many 
deal with pure trivialities, but so dexterously and individually 
that there is scarce one but sets us chuckling or musing or 

warming ourselves anew in our affection for the man. In 
others we hobnob with a hypochondriacal Tennyson reeking 
of tobacco smoke, Carlyle watching “* Fitz” polka down 
Cheyne Walk * with a kind of groan,” and Spedding trying 
to sail his boat with a kite. Occasionally FitzGerald’s flip- 
pancy touches the eestatic in such a passage as “ Dr. Lynn 
has had paralysis—and we all live in a ridiculous parenthesis of 
Time on a shelf made by insects and planted by stray sea- 
but generally we float contentedly upon a rippling 
comment that is never cruel, but is always shrewd. For 
indolence sharpened FitzGerald’s critical powers without 
barbing them. 
are we impressed by a penetration unique in his time coupled 
with a tolerance unique in any time. He could condense a 
man’s powers and limitations into a phrase. Yet perhaps, 
when all is said, the lasting charm of these letters is their 
illusion of intimacy. We stretch a hand across eighty years 
and make a life-long friend. 


mews,” 


“Autumn is come in good earnest—howling winds and pelting 
rains, and leaves that are already turned yellow, some of them : 
und some whirled away from the trees before their time. One 
begins now to think of one’s winter quarters. What book shall we 
read together ofnights this winter?” 

The voice speaks to us across the fire. The winds howl, the 
leaves are fallen, the world’s cold. ‘* What book shall we 
read together ?*’ Why yours, Fitz, by your leave ! 


iucu TVA. Fausser. 














: siga | ing from the wall. 
The more we read his judgments, the more | 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


— 


FOLK-LORE AND FAIRY 
I was reading The Giant's Cliff, a fairy 
this year for the first time :— 

“*He came into a great hall, and in the centre of it was a table 
hewn out of rock. Around this table sat seven giants. They sat 
there bending forward as though they were consulting with each 
other, but none of them moved or spoke, or even so much as winked 
an eyelid. They might have been carven figures for all the signs 
of life they gave. At the head of the table sat a giant with a long 
beard, and he had been sitting there so long that his beard had 
grown into the slab of rock that was at the top of the table. Robert 
Kelly stood there looking at them for a while, and then, as none of 
them took any notice of him, he called in a loud voice, * ls anyone 
among you named Mahon McMahon ?* At that the giant at the 
head of the table started up so suddenly that the pulling out of his 
beard split the rock of the t table into pieces, but none of the others 
stirred nor looked at him. ‘Iam Mahon McMahon,’ cried the giant. 
‘And what do you come seeking me for ?’” 


TALES. 


tale I discovered 


What a terrible existence, I reflected, to be mewed up 

a cliff for eternity. No action, no emotion, no thought. 
There are people so overwhelmed by their troubles that 
they believe this painless, comfortless Nirvana to be an 
ideal state. But all good Aryans (Gotama Buddha included) 
have too much primary will, too much libido, to consider 
avoidance of life a tolerable end. The application of energy, 
some way or another, seems to them a condition of goodness ; 
and they deny nothing so passionately as the conception of 
a universe without values and a life without purpose. 

Mr. Middleton Murry is right (though he speaks like a 
Salvationist) when he reiterates that harmony of being and 
true contentment come only by living at our utmost 
intensity. I grew more and more disgusted with these 
diabolical giants, who, by their own free choice, sat motion 
less and dead through their centuries of life. 

Having wandered so far in thought, I suddenly remem- 
bered: “ But this is a fairy tale, a fantasy with no relation 
to the common world. There are no such giants; there 
no such existence ; you are pursuing chimeras, and what 
value or purpose can you expound in that?” As the value of 
all fairy tales was called in question, I decided to examine 
the most obvious impossibilities I could remember from the 
fairy tale books I was reviewing, and see if 1 could continue 
to support my belief that fairy tales are profound moral 


is 


j agents and should be a substantial part of every man’s 


reading :— 

‘** At that time a boar, rooting among the ruins of a village, caught 
sight of a gem endowed with magical power. He bit the gem, and 
rose into the air. Seeing a little island in mid-ocean, he thought 
‘There, now, is the place for me to live.” Se he descended and 
made his home in a pleasant place under a fig-tree.” 


This was from India. 1 recalled another passage :— 


“One day h> ventured farther than he had yet climbed, and on 
the hillside came upon a life-sized lion carved out of stone. * This 
must be the Guardian of the Mountain,’ thought the simple lad. 
There was abundance of dry wood near, and when he went down 
to the town he bought two large candles, and when he next went up 
the mountain sought out the lion, placed the candles on each side, 
and, kneeling before him, thanked him for the hut in which they 
lived and the protection of the mountain. ‘What are you doing 
so far up the mountain ?’ asked the lion.” 


This was from a Thibetan tale. Another extract gives a 


double miracle :— 


“Then the horse said: ‘Go into the great room. There you 
will see three bottles standing on the table, and a great sword hang- 
Drink first from the one bottle, then from the 
next, and finally from the third. And then see whether you are 
able to lift the sword.’ Jack did as the horse told him. He went 
into the room and there he saw the bottles. On the first was 
written: ‘If you drink from this bottle you will be strong.” He 
drank from it, and moved the sword a little from its place. On the 
second was written: ‘If you drink from this bottle you will be 
stronger.’ He drank from it and lifted down the sword from the 
wall. On the third was written: ‘If you drink from this bottle 
your strength will be measureless.” He drank from it and swung 
the sword with ease round his head.” 


This tale comes from Denmark. And the whole world in 
fairy tales tries to persuade us of sea-suckers, vanishing 
“aps, seven-league boots and inexhaustible purses. How 


can a man be better for deluding himself with such obviously 
false stories ? The first refuge of those who wish to find a 
defence for interests that may seem useless to others is to 
regard them as affording a relaxation from the strain of 
common fact. 


This was the subterfuge by which William 
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Gift Books 


The Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen ......... 


Howard Carter and A. C. Mace 


The only official record of the discoveries. ‘* Mr. 
Carter's true Treasure-story puts fiction in 
shade."’—Daily Mail. In Two ery 


Volume I. Now Ready. Each 31s. net. 


Horace ik, PII occis iss sanernscsduccucmncninssdtien | 


: Fellow-Travellers. 


**An absorbing series of memories.”"—Evening : 


12s. 6d. net 


Algernon Blackwood 


: Episodes Before Thirty. 
: ** More enthralling than any fiction he ever wrote.” 
—Daily Graphii 15s. net. 


Books by Seton Gordon, F.Z.S................. 


“The wonderful nature books of Mr. Seton Gordon 
are a delight to the traveller, the sportsman and 
the naturalist.""-—Daily Chronicle. ; 
Hebridean Memories, Amid Snowy Wastes, The Land of : 
: the Hills and Glens, The Wanderings of a Naturalist. : 
Each 15s. net. 


rie by Richard Kearton, F.Z.S.......... | 


** Lucky the child who has Mr. Kearton as ¥ wer to 
: the study of nature.”"—Jofn 0’ sondon's Iteekly.  : 
: Wild Bird Adventures, 5s. net; At "ig a4 Wild : 
: Nature, 7s. 6d. net, Our Bird Friends, 6s. net; Adventures : 
: of Cock Robin and His Mate, 6s. net. : 


Master Painters of the World... 
“The colour printing of these is exceptionally fine.” 
—Manchester vaiy Li patch. 
154 pages, 16 colour plates. 
Gainsborough, Turner, Millais. Each 15s. net. 


Gems of Art 
**A very readable biographica! and artistic study.”— : 
Times Literary Supplement : 

96 pages, 8 colour plates. 


Rembrandt, Reynolds, Greuze, Watts. Each 3s. 6d. net 


Arnold “SEE AON NE ORT 


: Riceyman Steps. Now in its 22nd thousand. 
*He has never written and he never will write a : 


tale more splendi idly magnificent in its pity and 
tenderness. "—Sunday Laxpress. 


Bees Tier Teeabn «swoon es cccceceescs , | 


The End of the House of Alard. Now tn its 28th thousand. 
“A fine novel, full of truth and beauty and 
wisdom. '—.S /a? 7s. 6d. net. 


Compton Macisensic ..........:........:..-:csssec0ss0000. | 


: The Parson's Progress. : 
The sequel to “ The Altar Steps,’’ is ‘* An able and : 
masterly piece of work, clever and_ witty.’— : 

7s. 6d. net. : 


Guardian. 


Hugh Walpole isles liane eager ea meene ker taaeall J 


: ; Jeremy and Hamlet. Now in its 13th thousand. : 
** Jeremy and Hamlet’ shall head my “list ae 
: Christmas memoré anda." —Punch, ee ere 7s, 6d. net. | 
Lad SENSAPESED SEER CERAES SA EF Juveniles eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ; 
: ret of good, healthy - 


CHUMS.—Stands supreme as a giant bud; 


stories and healthy articles on sports, etc. 12s. net. - 


CASSELL’S CHILDRENS — Full of bright stories, ; 


dainty verse, and charmin illustrations. €s. 6d.; 5s. net 


BRITISH BOY’S ANNUAL.—One of the most attractive books : | 


for boys of all ages up to the time of leaving school. 
6s. net. 


BRITISH GIRL’S ANNUAL.—This popular Annual contains :‘ 


many splendid adventure and school stories by well-known - 


writers 6s. net. : 
LITTLE FOLKS is a household word with the young people all : 
over the world. Beautifully illustrated. 7s. 6d.; 6s. met. : 
BO-PEEP. Cloth, 5s.; Picture Boards, 4s. net. : 

° head TOTS. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; Paper Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
Ecco. . |. MteneL ba Senet bSnane eras eae eaaen viewed ean dee eaieds fe 





Cassell «Co Ltd: La Belle Sauvage. E C4 
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7s. 6d. net. ?| 





JOHN LONG 


BY CAMEL AND CAR TO THE 
PEACOCK THRONE. 3, c. avexanver 


POWELL, Author of “‘ The Last Frontier,” “‘ Asia at the 

’ . . 
Cross Roads,” etc. Folding Map in colours and 
profusely Illustrated. 15s. net 
This fascinating work records in entertaining style travel 
adventures in Syria, Transjordania, Persia, Kurdistan, Arabia, 
etc., during which the Author and his three companions traversed 
some of least known and most interesting regions in the world. 
Jimes Literary Supplement: “ Major Powell’s descriptions of 
travel are vivid, and his account of his adventures will be 
thoroughly enjoyed.” 


MEMORIES OF MANY YEARS: 
1839-1922. By ARCHBISHOP SETON. _Intro- 


duction by SHANE LESLIE, M.A. With Portrait of 


Author. 15s. net 
Archbishop Seton has come in contact with the leading Digni- 
taries of tne Catholic Church, Royalty, and numerous Celebrities, 
literary and otherwise. His velume is a veritable storehouse of 
delightful reminiscences and sparkling anecdotes. Probably 
nobody has ever covered such a gamut of acquaintanceship in 
two continents as Archbishop Seton. 

Sunday Times: “ A very charming and very interesting book.” 


UNDERSTANDING ITALY. 


By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER, Author of 
** Understanding South America,” etc. Profusely 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


An account of the Italy of the last fifty years. The Author is 
an expert observer, and in this work he has made a very timely 
as well as a supremely interesting interpretation of that new 
Italy which has engaged so much of the world’s attention while 
obtaining but little of its comprehension. 


CASUAL WANDERINGS IN 
ECUADOR. By BLAIR NILES. Profusely Iilus- 


trated. 12s. 6d. net 


A fresh, entrancing survey of a country by a woman of culti- 
vated intelligence and charm, beginning with the little-known run 
down the West Coast of South America and the “ Run of Little 
Ports” to Guayaquil, and including the cities and the wilds of 
Ecuador. 


ROME OR DEATH: The Story 


of Fascism. By CARLETON BEALS, Author of 


**Mexico, An Interpretation.” Profusely Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net 
As an actual witness, Professor Carleton Beals here tells the 
clear story of the beginning of Fascism, the rise and triumph 
of the movement, its personalities, its principles, its intentions. 


OUTSTANDING NEW NOVELS 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence Net 


THE ABLE McLAUGHLINS  - - Margaret Wilson 














Winner (from 750 Novels) of the Harper & Brothers, New York, 
great $2,000 Prize Novel Contest. ijudicators: Carl Van Doren, 
Literary Editor of the Century ! u nry Siedel Canby, 
Editor of the Literary Review of the New York t 1 
Jesse I me Williams, ex-President of the of 
America 
THERE WAS A VEIL - - Emmeline Morrison 
ne Morrison is the ithor of ¢ I Grain (the Prize-Winning 
in th John Long £500 Prize Co: tition for the | 
Novel She is also the author of those successful novels, 
a isure a uth and J € DINS JE l 





THE MISSING MILLION - - Edgar Wallace 
FAITHFUL PHILANDERERS - B. Macdonald Hastings 
A DEAL IN LETTERS - - Fred M. White 
WEST OF THE WATER TOWER - Anonymous 
MANY ENGAGEMENTS : - J. S. Fletcher 
HIS LADY SECRETARY . - John L. Carter 
A BRILLIANT SEASON~ - - - Nat Gould 
THE BROWN BOCK - - J. B. Harris-Burland 
THE VALLEY OF LiES’. - - George Goodchild 
SERAPH WINGS - - Colonel Arthur Lynch 
SPHINX - - . - - David Lindsay 


NULL AND VOID_ - - - - Mina Holt 


ee eee 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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James was able to affirm the value of emotional religion : 
and perhaps to a strict Pragmatist it will seem not to be 
a subterfuge. To a man of another mind it must at least 
appear disheartening to consider that any experience should 
be necessary which can be of value not immediately and in 
itself but only as a preparation or antithesis to other 
experience ; and certainly it is more orthodox to regard 
every moment of existence and every occasion of experience 
as giving the chance of full and valuable life. Though they 
have done so little to solve it, psycho-analysts have made 
the problem clear for us. They have proved that every 
man is born with an unconscious and thorough belief in his 
own omnipotence or “ supremacy.” He finds himself in a 
world where in many ways he is woefully impotent. In 
dreams and fairy tales he can reassert his belief in himself. 
He can overcome his enemies, he can perform miracles, he 
“an subdue the whole of nature to his will. Is his dream- 
life, then, as most analysts seem to hold, a “ release ” only, 
a “solution of complexes” ? Or is it an affirmation and a 
new experience ? Do his dreams allow him to be content 
with his impotence, or do they serve to establish his 
omnipotence ? The answer is surely unquestionable. A 
belief in his omnipotence is a condition of his being: it is 
the strongest original part of his nature, and it is his motive 
through life. By this belief he is able to set himself to solve 
new problems and to create new evidence of his personality. 
It is the source of invention and of art. Everything which 
can encourage his belief in his own strength is of first 
importance, Ilis dreams are the stimulus of his life, and 
seyen-league boots are among his most valuable possessions. 
And fairy tales are pre-eminently needed in the education of 
children ; for it is in childhood that the energy and strength 
of will is first obstructed or allowed to flow freely. 

This year’s fairy books have been excellent, and all of 
them are worth buying. There have been fewer splendid 
productions and fewer works of scholarship than last year, 
but the level of interest is higher. In Tayltay’s Tales, 
collected by Elizabeth W. De Huff (Harrap, 7s. 6d. net), 
we are given the most primitive of all tales, the folk-lore 
of the Pueblo Indians. They were gathered from the 
Indians who remembered them, and have been naively 
illustrated by two Indian boys. They deal mainly with 
the cunning of animals, and there is a suspicion of cruelty 
in some of the tales that may distress children of milder 
nature unless they are given some insight into the Indian 
view of violent death as a good practical joke. At the 
other extreme of sophistication comes Tales from Timbuktu, 
by Constance Smedley (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d. net). 
This is the most sumptuous among the fairy books: it is 
bound in richly-coloured canvas boards, and is illustrated 


a7 


ray 
“ 


with neat and accomplished drawings by Mr. Maxwell 
Armfield. The stories are set in a framework which keeps 


the interest continuous through the book. They are drawn 
from many different countries, and, though they are orna- 
mented with the resources of wit and cynicism, they have not 
entirely lost their freshness. The northern European nations, 
which provide the most sturdy and vivid of all fairy tales, 
are well represented in this year’s list. The Norwegian 
Fairy Book and The Danish Fairy Book (T. Fisher Unwin, 
%s. 6d. net each) are both translated by Mr. Frederick H. 


Martens in clear and simple English. A rather stranger 
book is Mighty Mikko, by Parker Fillmore (IIarrap, 


%s. 6d. net), a collection of Finnish folk-tales. Most of these 
are about animals, but they are animals of more complex 


psychology. The illustrations by Jay Van Everen are 
startling and would considerably puzzle most children. 
The Pearl Fairy Book and The Emerald Fairy Book 


(ilutchinson, 5s. net each) are collected from wider sources, 
but they have individuality. They are, however, 
astonishingly cheap and well produced. The chief praise 
for cheapness must go to Messrs. Longman’s regrouping of 
the fairy tale collections of Andrew Lang. 
has the complete set is much to be envied, and with each 
volume produced at three shillings the gift should not be 
beyond the means of a_ beneficent uncle. The volumes 
include Little King Loc, The Fairy Nurse, The White Doe, 


less 


The Snake Prince, The Blue Parrot, The Satin Surgeon, 
The Magic Book and The King of the Waterfalls. 


With parents of large families and restricted means one 
volume might well be given to each of the younger children, 





The child who | 





Wonder Tales of the 
and Son, 5s. net), 


East, by Donald A. Mackenzie (Blackie 
though they are based on new and 
interesting material, are rather stiffly written. The Grateful 
Elephant, by Eugene Watson Burlingame (Humphrey Milford, 
15s. net), a translation from the Pali of Buddhist legends, 
contains many stories which would interest children if 
parent read them out and explained them. They are 
perhaps too metaphysical for a child to enjoy without 
guidance. The book is marred by a preface in which the 
translator speaks with disagreeable patronage of the Buddha, 


a 


ALAN PorTER, 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 


Now and then Miss Fyleman and Mr. Punch between them 
have held back the gossamer curtain that parts us from fairy 
realms, and we have heard the horns of Elfland. But now 
with The Rose Fyleman Fairy Book* before us, we see as well 
as hear—‘ sit on the greensward and the banquet share ”’- 
for the two magicians have added a third to their number, 
and Miss Millar’s pretty and appropriate coloured and black- 
and-white illustrations complete a Christmas present straight 
from Fairyland. Chiidren will love this book, and so will 
those grown ups who are worthy of a gift from the little 
people. 

This spirited story of Tinkly Dinkle, full of colour anc 
romance, is a delightful medley of everyday life in England, 
Fairyland, Parnassus and Italy. ‘Three only children, 
Sylvia, Rosaleen and Tony, not only share a cheerful Latin 
tutor in a beautiful London house, but have a common heritage 
in dreamland. When “things go wrong” the real world 
obligingly disappears, and they find themselves in magic 
woods and gardens, talking the language of Pan 
beasts, listening to Orpheus playing on his lute, or enjoying 
the sights of Italy in the Renaissance. Miss Foster’s coloured 
illustrations are good. 

In The Little Fairy Sister* endeavour and courage are the 
virtues that carry Bridgett successfully through her adven- 
tures in this Australian fairyland, at least we think it miust 
be Australian, for the story begins: ‘* It was a very hot day. 
The rain had not yet come . . .,” and goes on to talk about a 
chameleon and a kukaburra bird. Though this little Bridgett 
did not stay with the fairies for “* seven long years,” but only 
for the space of an afternoon’s dream, she had plenty of 


and the 


excitements during this time. The illustrations are very 
pretty, even if they are not very original. 
Little Lucia‘ is an engaging story. Lucia, who was 43 years 


old, had to lie in a hammock in a garden in Canada becaus: 
she had broken her leg. ‘There she became engrossed in the 
doings of such creatures as a hermit thrush, a family of porcu- 
pines, a skunk and a_ squirrel. Twelve-year-old brother 
James was a great stand-by when the animals grew bold and 
alarming, but even he had sometimes to call for help from 
mother. The story is so delightfully told, and the incidents 
are so fresh to an English reader, that we feel sure it will be 
a welcome Christmas present. 

The Log of the Ark® is a convincingly written account of 
how the animals went in two by two, of the circumstances that 
led up to this event, and of life and housekeeping afloat. 
Before the flood the animals lived happily together, but evil 
in the shape of a horrid thing called a Scud crept on board, 
and by his insinuations destroyed trust and good will in the 





* (1) Lhe Rose Fyleman Fairy book. With 12 plates in Colour and 12 other illustra- 
tions. London: Methuen and Co, (10s, 6d. (2) Linkly Dinkle, Ky Netta Syreit 
iMustrated by Marcia Lane Foster, London; John Lane, (3) The Little. 


[6s,] 








Fairy Sister, By Ida Rentoul Outhwaite and Grenbry Outhwaite. London: 
A. and C, Black, [10s, 6d.)——(4) Little Lucia. By Mabe! L. Robinson London : 
Dent and Sons, [3s. 6d,.])——(5) The Log of the Ark. By Kenneth M,. Walker an 
Geolfrey M, Boumphrey. Drawings restored by Geoffrey M, Boumphrey London: 
Constable. (7s. 6d.} (6) Vopsy-Turvey Tales, Told by Elsie Smeaton Munro, 
Illustrated by D. Heath Robinson. London: John Lane, [7s. 6d.} (7) The 
Little Girl's Sweet Book, Edited by Flora Klickmann (Office of the Girl’s Own Paper 
and Women’s Magazine. |1s. 6d.} (8) Arthur Mee’s Wonderful Day. By tho 
Editor of the Children's Newspaper, London: Hodder and Stoughton, [7s 6d. 
(9) Chatterbox Newsbox, London: Wells, Gardner and Co, [2s. net (10) The Anne- 
Anderson Fairy Book, London: Nelson and Sons. (10s. 6d.) (11) My Book of 
Wild Animals, Described by C, J, Kaberry, pictured by Vernon Stokes, London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1s. 6d (12) The Pinafore Pocket Story Book By Miriam 
Clark Potter Illustrated by Sophia T. Balcom. London Dent id Sons (6s. } 
(13) Vhe Twins and Tabiffa. Hy 3, 1B. Pears London: Harrap ls, td 
(14) The Black Cats and the Tinker's Wife. Ky Margaret Baker. London: Grant 
Richards, |[2s. 6d. (15) The Peek-a-Boo Gipsies. By Chioe Prestou and May 
Ibvron London: Humphrey Milford, [2s. 6d 16) Biachie’s Chiidren’s Annual 
5s.] (17) Blackie’s Little Ones’ Annual, (3s. 6d (18) The Big Book for 
Children, Edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang. Humphrey Milford. [2s,. 6d.} 
(19) Vhe Big Book for Baty, Same editer, publisher and price, (20) M Strang’s 
Annual for Baby. Miliord. (3s. 6d, net.) (21) No. 1 dey Street Basil Blackwell, 
[6s. net.] (22) The Champion Annual; (23) The Sciwol Girls’ Caen Annual ; 
(24) The Grey Friars Holiday Annual ; (25) Tiger tim’s Annval ; (26) 7 he Wonderiand 
Annual ; (27) The Puck Annual; (28) The Playbox Annval, Amalgamated Press, 
Fleetway House, (6s. each.}——(29) The Bubties Annval (30) the Rainbow 
Annual; (81) The Chicks’ Own Annual, Same publisher. (Us, 6d, each,j 
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COMPLETE IN THREE INDIA-PAPER VOLUMES 


Wheatley’s copyright edition. Small 8vo. Cloth gilt. Price 42/- net. 


| ‘Such a revelation of a man’s self has not,’ says the Encyclope dia Britannica, ‘ yet been discovered. “a human 
| document” of amazing vitality.’ It is one of the most ‘ readable’ books in the world, especially in this handy new format. 


TWO IDEAL PRESENTS =a 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
PEPYS’ DIARY 


} 
| | 


|OLD MASTERS AND MODERN ART. By Sir C. J. Holmes | 





Director of the National Gallery. With 112 illustrations (8 in colour). Price 21/- net. 


|| A brilliant exposition of the main features of pictorial art, based upon an examination of the Italian pictures in the National 
| Gallery. Undoubte diy the art book of the year. 

‘ Apt, persuasive, suggestive . . . Sir Charles Holmes has not only trained skill of expos sition 
and an attractive style, but also as profound a knowledge of elder art as any living painter.'—Times. 





A MISCELLANY OF SUGGESTIONS 


Selected from our new and standard publications. Each book may be 
relied upon to give pleasure to an appropriate recipient. ‘Take this list 
wihyou. All good booksellers will have them in stock. 


ARCHITECTURE COLLECTING 
Blomfield. Renaissance Architecture in England 8/6 net Litchfield. Antiques, Genuine and Spurious *« 25/-— net 
West. Gothic Architecture . - - - 6/- net Litchfield. How to Collect Old Furniture - 8/6 net 
| Bell. Hellenic Architecture . - : - 7/6 net May. How to Identify Persian Rugs . - 6/- net 
| Bell. Architecture of Ancient Egypt - » 7/6 net Hodgson. How to Identify Old China . - 8/6 net 
ART Whitman. Print-Collector’s Handbook . + 18/- net 
| Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. DOG-LOVERS 
| 5 vols. - : each 31/6 net ‘Yel’: The Memories of a Happy Dog - - 3/6 net 
Witt. How to Look at Pictures 7/6 net 
| Berenson. Study and Criticism of Italian Att. GHOST STORIES 
| Three Series  - : - - - each 15/- net Le Fanu. Madam Crowl’s Ghost - . « 7/6 net 
|| BELLES LETTRES POETRY 
| Saintsbury. A Letter Book + . - - 6/- net Patmore. Poems - « - - - 7/6 net 
| Hewlett. In a Green Shade . : - - G6/- net Calverley. Complete W orks “ . . - 8/6 net 
! Lynd. The Passion of Labour - . . - 6/- net Bridges. Eros and Psyche - . . . - 5/-— net 
Bridges. Shorter Poems - . - . * 1/6 net 
BIOGRAPHY 
| Rose. Life of Napoleon’ - - - - - 10/— net PRE-HISTORY 
| Rose. Life of Pitt - - : ° - 15/- net Osborn. Men of the Old Stone Age . * 30/- net 
| Somervell. Studies in Statesmanship - - - 15/- net Tyler. The New Stone Age : 4 a + 15/- net 
|| Gasquet. Religious Life of Henry VI. - - 5/- net 
RELIGION 
| CHILDREN Somervell. A Short History of Our Religion + 6/- net 
| Peter Pan Picture Book - ° . - - 6/- net Trine. In Tune with the Infinite. New presenta- 
| Santa Claus for Little People - - - - 2/- net tion edition ‘ x 2 : ‘: £ - 7/6 net 
| Ewing. Jackanapes - : - - 4/- net SCIENCE : 
| Ewing. Old-Fashioned F airy Tales - - - 4/- net Andrade. The Structure of the Atom - - 16/- net 
| Ewing. Six to Sixteen - - - - - 4/- net Bragg. The World of Sound. (Lectures to 
| Alcott. Little Women - - - - - 4/- net Young People) : : - : : - 6/- net 
| Eliot. Silas Marner : ° ° . " 4/~ net SPORTS & PASTIMES 
| Gaskell. Cranford 1 ’ WwW vw 1 d es ps a Capablanca. Chess Fundamentals . . - 10/6 net 
Carroll. Alice’ s Ac ventures in Wonderlan - 4 . Sct Bicdeee Silene is Clues { J - 7/6 net 
| Gatty. Parables from Nature - - - 4/- net Lasker. Chess Strategy » 7/6 net 
The above volumes are in the ever-popular QUEEN'S Lidderdale. Hockey tor Girls and Women - 2/6 net 
| TREASORES SERIES. Full list om vequest. Headley. Boxing - - - 2/6 net 








A ‘ Jolly Interesting’ Book for Boys and Girls 


| OUR FARMYARD FRIENDS. By Douglas English 


| author of many widely-popular nature books. A fascinating description of the characteristics and curiosities of the 
familiar animals of the farmyard and of the “ wild cousins” from which they are descended. Numerous illustrations. 
; Price 3/0 net. 





A Gift of Life-long Value 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


the famous encyclopedic dictionary, which epitomizes human knowledge from A to Z. No gift could be more accepta 


than ‘ Webster.’ It will prove a permanent source of intellectual entertainment and will always be a treasured possession, 
|| 2,700 pages; Over 6,000 illustrations ; more than 442,000 entries ; P ywrices from 65/ 
| Altractive oe Susivaten prospectus, with specimen page in st free. 











| | YORK -HOUS sE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C.2, 
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strange assemblage. The characters of Noah and his family 
and the principal animals are entertainingly drawn, and we 
follow their fortunes with interest and trepidation. 

In Topsy-Turvy Tales® the pictures are the best part of the 
book, for the stories are rather long-winded, and though they 
are no doubt intended for children, the author seems often 
to be addressing allegories to a grown-up audience. 

Miss Klickmann, as usual, gives us, in The Little Girl's Sweet 
Book,? something as attractive as it is practical. The simple 
recipes are followed by clear directions for making boxes and 
bags to hold the finished article, and suggestions for arranging 
them all attractively on a bazaar stall. The illustrations, 
too, are delightful. 

There is an astonishing amount of information in Arthur 
Mee’s Wonderful Day,” conveyed in a breezily grandiloquent 
style. We hurry, fascinated, from one marvel to another, 
read quotations from the Bible, look at reproductions of 
famous pictures and statues, till the book ends with a fervent 
prayer for help to “ love truth and to hate falsehood.” The 
illustrations are as varied as the letterpress. 

Chatterbox Newsbox,® an amusing and instructive little 
annual, contains short articles on subjects ranging from ‘ Our 
four-footed neighbours ” to instructions for making small 
objects out of old tins, nutshells or cigar-boxes. It has 
plenty of pictures and diagrams. 

The Anne-Anderson Fairy Book™ is delightfully illustrated 
in black-and-white and colour. Old friends such as * The 
White Cat ” or “ Ali Baba” are shown to us in pictures into 
which the artist has put feeling and interesting detail. 

My Book of Wild Animals™ reduces natural history to very 
simple terms, but it is not a dull book, and the pictures of the 
wild beasts are often amusing. 

The “cheerful and wholesome” tales in The Pinafore 
Pocket Story Rook first appeared in the New York Evening 
Post, and though there are no very striking Americanisms in 
them, little children will be amused by the slight deviations 
from their own nursery ways that they will find here. 

The Twins and Tabiffa® is a small and delightful book 
written by Constance Howard, pictures by S. B. Pearse. 
Of course, Tabiffa is a black cat. 

The Black Cats and the Tinker’s Wife, by Margarct Baker, 
is amusingly illustrated with silhouettes by the author; in 
The Peek-a-Boo Gipsies™ Chloe Preston and May Byron 
this year send their enterprismg family caravaning ; Blackie’s 
Children’s Annual is a substantial 5s. worth of good stories, 
verses and pictures, and Blackie’s Little Ones’ Annual 
is also just as good as ever. 

Mrs. Herbert Strang has this year edited two attractive 
Big Books, one for Children,’ and another for Baby.” 

Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Baby™ is admirably adapted to 
the enthusiastic book-lover of two years old and under 
* who wants but little here below but wants that little strong.” 
It is made of practically indestructible cardboard, and the 
pictures and jiggy little rhymes under them are most attrac- 
tive to the very young. 

No. 1 Joy Street™ is without question by far the best children’s 
annual of the year. The storics are all they should be, 
particularly **'Tom Cobble,” by Eleanor Farjeon, a perfect 
fairy tale full of delightful impossibilities told with the properly 
solemn realistic detail, and Walter de la Mare’s “ Miss 
Jemima,” equally charming, appeals to much older children, 
und Hilaire Belloc’s verses, illustrated by clever humorous 
drawings, are absolutely for “ grown ups.” In fact the only 
possible fault to be found with the book is that it is not at 
all suitable for the same child, but if it is intended for a gift 
book to an entire family in different intellectual stages, 
even this becomes a virtue. The illustrations are as good as 
the letterpress, which is saying a good deal. There are four 
especially interesting woodcuts, and another charming picture 
of an enchanted child hugging her father, with the rabbit skin 
out of which she has just slipped lying across her wooden 


cradle. 
The Champion School Girls’ Own,™ and The Grey Friars *4 
are three annuals for children of school age. The stories 


chiefly about school are wholesome and pleasing enough, 
The “ Hobbies” pages, with their simple directions for 
cooking, sewing, and the making by both boys and girls of 
their own amusements are admirable. The remaining seven 


volumes *-*! are attractive books for small children, boldly 
iustrated in black and bright colours. 


We are getting 





rather tired of comic animals and should like to see the fairies 
back—but would the children? They are still represented, 
no doubt, and may come back when the “ humorous ” phase 
dies down. At present fairy laughter is just heard behind 
the noise of the pantomimic zoo. 


DR. DOLITTLE, 


Last year was published an exceedingly attractive book 
entitled ‘‘ Doctor Dolittle, being the history of his peculiar 
life at home, and astonishing adventures in foreign parts. 
Written and illustrated by Hugh Lofting.” Nurseries are 
conservative places and, in spite of the enthusiasm which 
almost any new book will evoke, they have an almost austere 
sense of values. It could not, therefore, be said last year 
whether Mr. Lofting’s was or was not a classic. But this 
year twelve months have proved the value of the first volume, 
there follows a second, and it can be said with some degree of 
certainty that the two books are the best, apart from fairy 
tales, that have been written for children for many years. 

Dr. Dolittle was a physicain who, being excessively fond of 
animals, “ kept rabbits in the pantry, white mice in the piano, 
a squirrel in the linen-cupboard and hedgehogs in the cellar.” 
One day an old lady who had come to see him sat on a 
hedgehog, which had somehow wandered up into the con- 
sulting room. She was very angry, and there spread a rumour 
that Dr. Dolittle cared more for his pets than his patients, so 
his patients left him one by one. 

Now Dr. Dolittle had a parrot called Polynesia, a good 
talker whom he had taught to know what she was saying. 
She in turn taught him the language of the animals, and when 
his patients deserted him he became an animal-doctor. Owing 
to his peculiar equipment, he was able to understand that the 
lame horse stumbled because he could not see and that what 
he needed was not blistering round the fetlock joint, but 
spectacles. And-so his fame spread, the wild animals used to 
come to him, and the migrant birds spread news of his 
marvellous attainments to other countries. So it was that 
one day a swallow brought him word that all the monkeys in 
Africa were dying of a terrible disease and would he come out 
and cure them. At this point the reader will perceive 
that Mr. Lofting has his hero and the reader launched upon a 
series of most promising adventures, but he will find it 
difficult to realize the skill with which the author keeps the 
tone and his originality. For example, in both books the 
adventures are, so to say, pacifist. All the Doctor’s dilemmas 
and escapes come about through his spirited efforts to serve orto 
heal, or otherwise to do good. Even his famous victory over 
the Barbary Pirates is bloodless, although thereby the more 
clinching, as he forces on them, on pain of being eaten by his 
friends the sharks, the humiliation of growing canary seed 
for the rest of their lives. 

In the first book Doctor Dolittle in all his adventures is 
accompanied only by his animals, whose power of talk is 
never allowed to make them too human ; in the second set of 
adventures he has with him a delightful boy named Tommy 
Stubbins. Parents, by the way, should be warned that, 
though the first book will be very much liked by any child 
from five to seven, there will probably be few who will like 
the second before they are seven, and it might be enjoyed by 
many children who are much older. Such is the way of sequels 
when they are written by fathers for their children. The 
books together would make a quite enchanting present for a 
family, to the older members of which we should commend 
particularly the wonderful story of how Doctor Dolittle’s 
remarkable gifts enabled Bob, the old bulldog, to give evidence 
in His Majesty’s Court of Assize and thus save an innocent 
man from the gallows. 


BOOKS FOR GUIDES AND SCOUTS.t 
The Girl Guides’ Book is weleomed by a few words from 
Lady Baden Powell, the Chief Guide, and her praise is well 
merited by this second volume of stories of adventure, chap- 
ters of natural history, and talk about games. Mr. Edgar 





*(1) Doctor Dolittle, By Hugh Loiting. London: Jonathan Cape, [6s.}-— 
(2) The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle, Same author and publisher. [7s. 6d.}. 

t (1) The Girl Guides’ Book, Edited by M. C. Carey, London: Pearsons, [6s.}— 
(2) Poppies and Prefects, By Winifred Darch. Oxford University Press, (3s, 6d.] 
——(3) How Audrey Became a Guide. By F. O. H. Nash. The Sheldon Press. [2s.] 
—(4) Peggy Pemberton Brownie. By H. B. Davidson. The same publisher. 
(1s. 6d.}——{5) The Island Camp. By EK. Talbot. Same publisher, [18,}——(6) Z’/e 
Orford Annual for Scouts, Oxford University Press, (3s, 6d.j 
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Chance gives a short account of his entrancing studies of the = a 
Cuckoo, and H. B. Davidson gives useful woodcraft advice c 
to the camper, saying truly that you only have to “* rough it ” Books Are Best 
if you do not know what to do—at least under normal weather E 
conditions. The book is well printed and got up. Poppies aa — -s 
and Prefects? might be described as a High School story with , I he Evil Viney ard 
a Guide atmosphere. The incidents, which are of a mild By MARIE HAY, Author of “ The Winter gor 
Oj—- net. 


character, follow one another with a steady flow, and with 
little climax. The characters are marked but not very living ; 
the details of the French element in the story is perhaps the 
most convincing. 

How Audrey Became a Guide® is a story entirely on Guide 
lines. Peggy Pemberton Brownie‘ is a very pleasant study of a 
lonely child, with a strongly-marked character, and the 
appeal of the Brownie spirit to her is natural and well carried 
out. 

The Island Camp® is a pleasant tale of two brothers, Scouts, 
and their sister, who camp on an island in a river while the 
family house is infected by scarlet fever. There is a mystery, 
a villain andareturn of a long lost relation—all quite conven- 
tional, one had almost said ritual, but entirely satisfying 
and in keeping with the story, and it will no doubt be properly 
enjoyed by many young people. The Oxford Annual for 
Scouts’ is on the lines of the Guide book already described, 
with its stories, natural history and camping. An otherwise 
very good article on Patrol Treks has one rather doubtful 
piece of advice as to carrying kit. The Scout is told to roll 
it in his blanket, and carry it over his shoulder, thereby 
; ressing on his chest and interfering with his breathing. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, CALENDARS, &e. 


+ Tur Medici Society’s calendars and. Christmas cards are more 
than usually diverse this year, and they vary correspondingly 
in merit, though, for the price, the quality of the colour- 
printing is astonishingly good. Their subjects may be con- 
veniently divided into three those suitable for 
children, which have fairies and other fanciful designs by Miss 
Margaret Tarrant ; those for grown-ups who have an aversion 
to serious art at Christmas time and prefer pictures of gardens 
and foreign parts ; and, finally, reproductions of well-known 
Medici prints chosen mainly from the Italian and Dutch 
masters. Among these a Dutch interior by Peter de Hooch 
is notable, and we must mention a calendar by Mr. Kdward 
Detmold with a young and querulous blue tit on a pine branch. 
From the same Society come two Books of Saints for the 
Young (5s. net), each with twelve coloured plates from the 
italians and notes on the painters as well as their subjects ; a 
new edition of the late Mrs. Meynell’s Mary the Mother of Jesus 
(5s. net), with plates by Mr. Anning Bell; and four slender 
little volumes of selections from Keats, Shelley, Blake and de 
Musset (1s. net), beautifully printed by the Curwen Press and 
bound in bright colours. 

Messrs. Mowbray send a batch of calendars which almost 
touch the other extreme in printing and production, but they 
contain information of interest to Churchmen., 

The British Museum has issued fifteen reproductions in 
colour, the size of postcards, of miniatures of the Nativity 
and the Epiphany from mediaeval manuscripts (2d. each). 
They may be had, with a leaflet describing the cards, in sets 
of six (1s.), or of fifteen (2s. 6d.). Orders, with remittances, 
should be sent direct to the British Museum, 


classes : 


DIARIES FOR 1924. 


Messrs. Toomas De LA RveE issue, as usual, an excellent 
selection of Onoto Diaries, each containing, besides the diary 
itself, several preliminary pages of useful lists and tables, 
These diaries are of various sizes, colours and prices. Among 
the colours are scarlet, rose, green and violet ; and the prices 
vary from Is. to 21s. Six shillings is the cost of a pleasant 
little gilt-edged pocket diary, bound in rose-coloured leather, 
with a leather clasp and a small gilt pencil-case. 

Messrs. Charles Letts’s “* Simplex Investors’ Diary,” 
3s. 6d., is a useful compilation for the pocket, containing a 
compendium of practical financial information, an investment 
aceount section, a monthly cash account and annual summary, 
a diary, and an A to Z index for addresses 


price 

















Daily Mail: 
eerie story of quite unusual merit. 
beauty in this book.” 


Mock Majesty 


“Rulers of 


“Written with delicacy and power; it is an 
There are passages of real 


Men," ete. 

7/0 net. 
In her latest novel Mrs. Savi treats with the problem of the 
mingling of East and West. As a love story she brings out 
all the dauger and pathos of the situation while maintaining 
a thoroughly wholesome point of view. There are passages 
which recall a famous trial 


By E. W. SAVI, Author of 


Lew Tyler’s Wives 
By WALLACE IRWIN. 


Daily Expres “ Rare 
of life.”’ 


inspiration, insight and knowledge 


Suzanne and the Pacific 


By JEAN GIRAUDOUX, Winner of the Prix Balzac 
1922. rio net, 
Miss Rose Macaulay in the Guardian says: 1 book so 
enchanting, so blandly witty, so elegantly philosophi 30 


prettily graceful, so altogether likeable, I have not met with 


for a long time.” 
Whirlwind 


HARDINGE. 7,9 net 


Ilandled with fine tact ,. . . rare an 


By H.C. M. 
Times Lit. Supp 
welconic,”’ 

r . 
Ihe Orissers 

By L. H. MYERS. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 7/O net. 

Also a First Edition limited to 250 copies, signed by 

the Author, Royal 8vo, 21/— net. 
S peciator “The book is greatly 
romantic, it creates an atmosphere, it 

. . as a whole it has a strange power, a conviction and 
an intensity of imagination that mark it off from other novels 
and link it . . . with ‘Moby Dick’ and * Wuthering 
Heights.’ ”’ 


PUTNAM, 


conceived . «© » Se is 
almost creates a world 





Street, W.C.2 


24 Bedford 


























SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
JOHN DRINKWATER 


In two volumes, large octavo, each with a photogravure 

frontispiece by ALBERT RUTHERSTON. Deckle-edge 

paper, bound in buckram, with gilt top. 21s. net 

‘* We welcome these two volumes which have been produced in a manner 
worthy of the many excellences they contain.’’—Morning Post, 


By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
Pp. xii, 436; many illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net 
A new and comprehensive volume by this well-known authority, whose 
work on various aspects of bird-life has attracted such widespread attention. 





“This attractive biological study.”’—Times. 


“It is indispeusable.”""—New Statesman. 


FOLLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Crown 
Four one-act plays, uniform with “ Little Plays of St. Francis,” issued 
last year. 


CAT-IN-THE-MANGER 
A Novel by PHYLLIS E. BENTLEY. 
Crown $Svo. 73. od. net 
“An unusually meticulous and clever study, .... very well done 
indeed.”’"—W eekly Westminster. 


THE AUXILIARY PATROL 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
i Illustrated. Demy S8vo. 


nferior to its predecessors, and 
ied that to say this of a 


Svo. 55. net 


The book is no whit i 





do not need to be renit 


is praise indeed Saturday Rew 


APRIL AND RAIN 


By GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG. 
Crown 8vo., s. 6d. net 


A new volume of poems by the author of ‘* Wind and Hill.” ** Fr 


etc, 


“A notable book.” —Liverpool Daily Cour-er. 





3 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2 
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Q A Novel 


BROKEN BRIDGES 
MADELINE LINFORD has been very highly 
praised. The Third Large Impression is 
ready. The Times says:—“ The writing is 
unusually good.” 7/6 


@ Three Books of Travel 


IN THE WAKE OF THE 
BUCCANEERS by 4. HY ATT VER- 


RILL. The haunts of the old-time pirates in 
the Caribbean Sea. The J/lustrated London 
News says:—‘ How Claude Lovat Fraser 
would have revelled in illustrating it!” 

Illustrated 21/- 


MEN OF THE INNER JUNGLE 
by IV. F. ALDER. Adventures in the 
mysterious interior of Borneo. 

Illustrated 10/6 


OVER THE HILLS OF 
RUTHENIA by HENRY BAERLEIN. 


The author has been referred to as a modern 
Sterne. The Bookman says:—‘“ A_ positive 
genius for picturing vividly these European 


byways.” 7/6 


q A Book for Boys 


THE BOYS’BOOK OF MODEL 
AEROPLANES by FRANCIS A. 


COLLINS. <A _ revised edition brought 
thoroughly up to date. Illustrated 8/6 


@ Two Books for Connoisseurs 


THE WATSONS ty ANE 


AUSTEN. (With an Introduction by A. B. 
Walkley.) This is the first time this little 
masterpiece has been printed separately. 6/- 


A GARLAND OF ELIZA- 
BETHAN SONNETS by SHAKE- 


SPEARE, SIDNEY, DRAYTON, etc. The 
Bookman says:—“ The book is a thing of 


beauty—the Sonnets a joy for ever. 
Limited Edition 7/6 


@ A Character Study 


THE MAN OF TO-MORROW 
(J. RAMSAY MACDONALD) by ICONO- 
CLAST. Portrays critically and impartially 
the Leader of the Labour Party as he really is. 


Third Thousand 8/6 
@ The above books are published by 


LEONARD PARSONS 
DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
W.C. 





























J.M. DENT & SONS, 1S, LTD. 


THE LAST VOLUME of 
W. H. Hudson’s Collected Edition 


has just been issued. It contains an appreciation 
of the author by VISCOUNT GREY OF 
FALLODON. Write for new prospectus just issued. 














Rare, Vanishing and Lost British Birds. 
Compiled from Notes by W. H. HUDSON. With 25 
Coloured Plates. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


The Life of Sir John Falstaff. | 


With Coloured Illustrations by a new Italian artist, G. B. 
GALIZZI1. 12/6 net. 
“A book that old and young will heartily enjoy, and everyone 


will be amused and charmed with Signor Galizzi’s illustrations,” || 
—‘* Morning Post.” 








The Prince and the Pauper. 
By MARK TWAIN. With Coloured Illustrations by 


WW. HATHERELL. 12/6 net. | 
¢ By CHARLES KINGSLEY. | 

Westward Ho! With Coloured Illustrations by 
A. COX. 10/6 net. 


The Boys’ Book of Physics. | 
A Simple Explanation of Modern Science. With over | 
100 Illustrations. 6/- net. 
Six Volumes. With 96 Coloured 
Jane Austen. jiisrstions by C. E. BROCK. ||, 
Cr. 8vo. 6/- net per volume. 


° Six Volumes, with 60 | 
Sisters Bronte Novels. Coloured Illustrations | 


by EDMUND DULAC. Crown 8vo. 6/- net per volume. 


| 
The Book of Lovat Claud Fraser. | 
By HALDANE M. ACFALL. With over 200 of Fraser’s | 
decorations in colour and black-and-white. Demy 4to. 
25/- net. 

“A work of fine craftsmanship, beautifully printed.” } 
—* Sunday Times.” | 


A Book of Love and || 
The Old Country. Praise of England. Edited | 
by ERNEST RHYS. With 16 Coloured Plates and many 
Other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4/6. 


% 
THE BEDSIDE LIBRARY. 


Limp Cloth, 2/6; Limp Leather, 3/6 net. 


NEW VOLUMES: 
A BOOK OF FRIENDSHIP. 
FOUR STORIES. By HONORE DE BALZAC. 
THE PLAIN MAN’S PRAYER BOOK. 
CONSIDERATIONS. By R. Ii". EMERSON, 


FIRST SIX TITLES: 
THE LITTLE DECAMERON. 
CRANFORD. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SOCRATES. 
THE PARABLES AND SAYINGS OF JESUS. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. | 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 
eat @ As revealed in his Political Speeches 
Mussolini * (November, 1914- August, 1923). Tran 
lated by BARONE BERNARDO OQUARANTA di S42 iN 
SEVERINO. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ‘6 net. 
““We recommend everyone to study these piercing pl Aaron 


They resound with sincere yet far-reaching statesmanship 
fraught with lessons for us all.”—‘‘ Saturday Review.” 


° By EMILE HOVELAQUE. Translated by 
China. Mrs. Laurence Binyon. 7/6 net. 








WRITE for PROSPECTUS of COMPLETE WORKS by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, W. H. 
HUDSON, JOSEPH CONRAD, &c., &c. 




















ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.2. | 
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BOOKS. 


— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Tuc Christmas lull in the production of books has set in. 
We have received very few this week and nothing of par- 
ticular importanee. The largest volume before us is Mr. 
Walter Shaw Sparrow’s Angling in British Art (John Lane). 
The book is finely got up with two hundred illustrations, 
thirty-nine of which are in colour. The artists represented 
include Hogarth, Racburn, Cotman, Turner, Crome, Row- 
landson, and J. S. Sargent. Mr. R. B. Morgan’s Readings in 
English Social History (Cambridge University Press), covering 
periods from pre-Roman days down to 1837, published in 
five parts during 1921-1922, has now been reprinted in a 
single volume. It makes an enticing book. Mr. C. R. Ashbee, 
late Civic Adviser to the City of Jerusalem, has just brought 
out a volume of essays written during the years 1918-19238, 
and called A Palestine Notebook (Icinemann). It seems to 
contain very interesting personal views of the occupation. 

From R. Cobden-Sanderson comes Mr. John Beresford’s 
Gossip of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. It contains 
sections on the last hours of King Charles I., John Donne the 
Ifyde, the reign ‘of Queen Anne, and George 
Gyldendal we have received Chapiers in 
Norwegian Literature, by I. G. Gréndahl, lecturer at the 
of London, and O. Rankes, formerly Iccturer at 
ihe Sorbonne ; and Herr Arne’s Hoard, by Selma Lagerlof, 
who received the Nobel Prize in 1909. Mr. E. H. W. Meyer- 
stein has just published a three-act play, The Monument 
(Blackwell), and Mr. Clive Bell has produced a long poem 
called The Legend of Monte della Sibilla; or, Le Paradis de la 
Reine Sibille (Ilogarth Press). The latter has decorations 
and a cover design by Duncan Grant and Vanessa Bell. 

No. 1 of a scries of little illustrated books on Old French 
Furniture (IIcinemann) has been received. It is concerned 
furniture in the Middle Ages and under Louis 
XIII., and is by Roger de Félice. Butterfly Lore (Oxford 
Press), by Mr. Eltringham, traces the life history of the 
butterfly, with diagrams and illustrations. 

Last but perhaps most important of this week’s books is 
The Labour Theory of Value in Karl Marx (Oxford Press), by 
Mr. II. Joseph, of New College, Oxford, who believes 
that Marx’s doctrine that all value is derived from labour is 
with fact and self-contradictory in conception. 
aluable analysis in these times when our 


vounger, Anne 
Herbert. from 


University 


with French 


irreconcilable 

This should prove a \ 

present economic system is under heavy critical fire. 
Tur Lirerary Epiror. 


MONETARY REFORM." 
a very brilliant as well as a very important bock. 
all that Mr. Keynes writes, it is full of matter, and also 
wit. Whether Mr. Keynes is wise to be so witty, 
charmingly allusive on a@ question like 
the Currency is a difficult question to answer. All I can 
say is that personally I like it, that I think it wings the 
arrows of his thought and makes them go home to a dull 
breast far better than if he wrote in the true desiccated 
Blue Book style. To me his shrewd hits are not unworthy, 
but worthy of that great and fascinating subject with which 
the subject of Currency and 
said of philosophy, It is 
But, though 


Tuts is 
Like 
full of 


so ironical, and so 


he deals, for so in truth is 
Monetary Reform, As Milton 
only dull fools who think the subject crabbed. 
I personally may be 
conceptions and soul-shaking conclusions by being told by my 
author that the cause of “ hard money” is “ consecrated by 
the wisdom and experience of Dungi, Darius, Constantine, 
Lord Liverpool, and Aldrich,” Iam afraid there 
bankers and other grave and pious men who are a little put 


Senator are 


off by the light touch. 

The crux of Mr. Keynes’s book is to be found in his state- 
ments in regard to the problem of stabilization. Stabilization 
curreney, expressed in commodities, 
aim of all those who have to deal 
No one, not even the maddest 


Mac milan a nd Co, 


as regards the value of 
s admittedly the ultimat: 
with the monetary problem. 











- Mo. Loudon : (7s, 6d, 
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iry Re » by J. M. Keynes. 


tickled into the mood to accept daring | 








of currency cranks, would wish to have a me: suring rod of 
the pantomime kind—a measuring rod which is a yard long 
on Monday, a foot on Tuesd: vy, an inch on W inoue ay, and 
may then jum p half-we iy back " the yard on Thursday, 
and on Friday be two yards long! We want our measuring 
rod to ctay steady. i 

But te whole of the problem for practical purposes is not 
contained in stabilization, or rather in stabilization at 
the present moment. You must not assume when you seize 
hold of the me asuring rod and mean to stop its vagaries 
that you can feel certain that the measure of the moment is 
the right measure. Alice in Wonderland was in that predica- 
ment when she nibbled at one piece of food to make her 
grow tall and at another to make her grow short. At one 
moment she was very ne: wly disappearing altogether, and 
at another was knocking her head on the ceiling. But she 
worked to achieve a good average height and ultimat: ‘ly 
achieved it. In our present predicament we have not got 
to stabilize valucs at the prices of the moment, but have got 
to consider the most equitable, the safest, and the most 
practical epoch in the last three years as our safe and sound 
point considered in view of all the circumstances. 

Many people would like to go back to the status quo of the 
measuring rod before the War and to make the value of the 
pound sterling measured in commodities the same now as it 
was in the summer of 1914. But this cannot be done. In 
the first place, such deflation would mean making an enormous 
present to the holders of shares with fixed rates of interest, 
of fixed salaries, of mortgages, and of promises to repay 
in money, i.e., in legal tender. The owners of the War 
Debt would get, to begin with, a vast premium to which they 
have no claim, moral or economic. As it has often been put, 
we should have “ borrowed in paper and paid in gold.” 
That, of course, is what the process of deflation, which we 
have been practising for the last two years, means. It was 
probably right to “ backward tread the paths of Fate” to 
a ccrtain extent, but the problem when we want to choose 
the datum line for stabilization is whether we have not 
already gone too far for safety or justice in the direction of 
deflation, and whether it might not be better before we fix 
upon the stabilization point to retrace our footsteps a little 
—to retrace them, say, to the 1920 point. In the abstract 
there is a good deal to be said for undoing those acts of 


deflation which we have committed in a rather obtuse and 
blundering way during the past two or three years. 
On the whole, however, I think it would be wiser, and 


certainly more English, to stumble into a compromise in 


the case of deflation, and be content not to go back, or at 


any rate far back, but certainly not to go forward. We 
might, for example, make our stabilization point April, 
1923. If we took that, there would still be a good deal of 


deflation since that date to be undone, and still more to be 
guarded against in the future. Remember that the payment 
of the instalments of the American Debt in cash, and without 
borrowing afresh, is per se an automatic acti of deflation. 
There is a good deal to be said also for taking account of 
the fact that if we were now to enter, as we probably shall 
and certainly ought, on a great campaign of works of publi 
utility, in order, at one and the same time, to find work 
for the unemployed and to tidy up our untidy country, we 
should, if we raised the requisite money by taxation rather 
than by loan, be deflating once more. 

And now for the way in which Mr. Keynes puts his problem. 
Here are his actual words :— 

**(1) Devaluation versus Deflation. Do we 
standard of value, whether or not it be 
value ? Or do we wish to restore it to the pre-War 
Stability of Prices versus Stability of Exchange. Is it more im- 
portant that the value of a national currency should be stable 
in terms of purchasing power, or stable in terms of the currency 
of certain foreign countries ? (3) The Restoration of a Gold Stan- 
dard. In the light of our answers to the first two questions, is a 
gold standard, however imperfect in theory, the best available 
method for attaining our ends in practice? Having decided 
between these alternative aims, we can proceed, in the next chapter, 


wish to fix the 
near the existing 
value ? (2) 


goid, 


to some constructive suggestions, 


After thus stating his thesis, Mr. 
the all-important problem of Devaluation versus Deflation. 
Here I cannot do better than quote him at length :— 


“J. Devaluation versus Deflaiion. The policy of reducing the 
ratio between the volume of a country’s currency and its require- 
meats of purchasing power in the form of money, so as to Increase 


Keynes goes on to deal with 
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the exchange value of the currency in terms of gold or of con- 
modities, is conveniently called Deflation. The alternative policy 
of stabilizing the value of the currency somewhere near its present 
value, without regard to its pre-War value, is cailed Devaluation. 
Up to the date of the Genoa Conference of April, 1922, these two 
policies were not clearly distinguished by the public, and the 
sharp opposition between them has been only gradually appreciated. 
Lven now (October, 1923) there is scarcely any European country 
in which the authorities have made it clear whether their policy 
is to stabilize the value of their currency or to raise it. Stabilization 
at the existing level has been recommended by International 
Conferences ; and the actual value of many currencies tends to 
fall rather than to rise. But, to judge from other indications, 
the heart’s desire of the State Banks of Europe, whether they 
pursue it successfully, as in Czecho-Slovakia, or unsuccessfully, 
us in France, is to raise the value of their currencies. In only 
one country so far have practical steps been taken to fia the 
exchange, namely, in Austria. The simple arguments against 
Deflation fall under two heads. In the first place, Deflation is not 
desirable, because it effects, what is always harmful, a change in 
the existing Standard of Value, and redistributes wealth in a 
manner injurious, at the same time, to business and to social 
stability. Deflation, as we have already seen, involves a trans- 
ference of wealth from the rest of the community to the rentier 
class and to all holders of titles to money ; just as inflation involves 
the opposite. In particular it involves a transference from all 
borrowers, that is to say from traders, manufacturers, and farmers, 
to lenders, from the active to the inactive.” 

Apropos of this passage Mr. Keynes prints a footnote, the 
end of which is so pregnant and so illuminating that, though 
it is a little diflicult to understand without the context 
I feel bound to quote it :— 

“Whilst the Conference of Genoa (April, 1922) affirmed the 
doctrine in general, representatives of the countries chiefly affected 
were united in declaring that it must not be applied to them in 
particular. Signor Peano, M. Picard, and M. Theunis, speaking 
on behalf of Italy, France, and Belgium, announced, each for his 
own country, that they would have nothing to do with devaluating, 
and were determined to restore their respective currencies to their 
pre-War values. Reform is not likely to come by joint, simul- 
taneous action. The experts of Genoa recognized this when they 
‘ventured to suggest ’ that ‘a considerable service will be rendered 


by that country which first decides boldly to set the example of 


securing immediate stability in terms of gold’ by devaluation.” 


To the passages thus given I must add another, which 





follows immediately, because it is not only of great import- | 


ance to the argument, but is a wonderfully good example 
of Mr. Keynes's method of exposition :— 


“But whilst the oppression of the taxpayer for the enrichment 
of the rentier is the chief lasting result, there is another, more 
violent, disturbance during the period of transition. ‘Lhe policy 
of gradually raising the value of a country’s money to (say) 100 
per cent. above its present value in terms of goods—I repeat here 
the arguments of Chapter I1.—amounts to giving notice to every 
merchant and every manufacturer, that for some time to come 


cheaper, cn foreign debts fixed in terms of gold (e.g., to the United 
States) will be discharged with less effort. This argument, which js 
sure delusion, exeréises quite as much influence as the other two 
f the franc is worth more, wages, it is argued, which are paid in 
francs, will surely buy more, and French imports, which are paid for 
in franes, will be so much cheaper. No! if franes are worth more 
they will buy more labour as well as more goods—that is to say 
wages will fall; and the French exports, which pay for the imports. 
will, measured in francs, fall in value just as much as the imports. 
Nor will it make in the long run any difference whatever in the 
amount of goods the value of which England will have to transtey 
to America to pay her dollar debts, whether in the end sterling 
settles down at four dollars to the pound, or at its pre-War parity 
The burden of this debt depends on the value of gold, in terms of 
which it is fixed, not on the value of sterling. It is not easy, it 
seems, for men to apprehend that their money is a mere inter- 
mediary, without significance in itself, which flows from one hand 
to another, is received and is dispensed, and disappears when its 
work is done from the sum of a nation’s wealth.” 
He who really understands this passage and can apply it 
has got the key to the monetary problem. 

I shall close my necessarily imperfect 
Keynes’s book by one more quotation :— 


review of Mr. 


“We see, therefore, that rising prices and falling prices each 
have their characteristic disadvantage. ‘The Intlation which 
causes the former means Injustice to individuals and to classes 
particularly to investors ; and is therefore unfavourable to saving. 
The Deflation which causes falling prices means Impoverishment 
to labour and to enterprise by leading entrepreneurs to restrict 
production, in their endeavour to avoid loss to themselves ; and 
is therefore disastrous to employment. ‘The counterparts are, of 
course, also true—namely, that Deflation means Injustice to bor 
rowers, and that Inflation leads to the over-stimulation of industrial 
activity. But these results are not so marked as those emphasized 
above, because borrowers are in a better position to protect them- 
selves from the worst effects of Deflation than lenders are to protect 
themselves from those of Inflation, and because labour is in ; 
better position to protect itself from over-exertion in good times 
than from under-employment in bad times. Thus Inflation is 
unjust and Deflation is inexpedient. Of the two perhaps Deflation 
is, if we rule out exaggerated inflations such as that of Germany, 
the worse; because it is worse, in an impoverished world, t 
provoke unemployment than to disappoint the renfier. But it 
is not necessary that we should weigh one evil against the othei 
It is easier to agree that beth are evils to be shunned. ‘th 
Individualistie Capitalism of to-day, precisely because it entrust: 
saving to the individual investor and production to the individu:! 
employer, presumes a stable measuring-rod of value, and cannct 
be eflicient—perhaps cannot survive—without one.” 

If any further argument were wanted to show that, whether 
we like it or not, we must tackle the monetary problem, it 
is to be found in Mr. Keynes’s book. It is a bright light, and 
though it may, if misused, do harm to the eyesight of som 


| people, it throws a light, and a true light, on the world’s 


his stock and his raw materials will steadily depreciate on his | 


hands, and to everyone who finances his business with borrowed 
money that he will, sooner or later, lose 100 per cent. on his 
liabilities (since he will have to pay back in terms of commodities 
twice as much as he has borrowed). Modern business, being 
carried on largely with borrowed money, must necessarily be 
brought to a standstill by such a process. It will be to the interest 
of everyone in business to go out of business for the time being ; 
and of everyone who is contemplating expenditure to postpone 
his orders so long as he can. The wise man will be he who turns 
his assets into cash, withdraws from the risks and the exertions 
of activity, and awaits in country retirement the steady appreciation 
promised him in the value of his cash. A probable expectation 
of Deflation is bad enough; a certain expectation is disastrous. 
For the mechanism of the modern business world is even less 
adapted to fHuctuations in the value of money upwards than it is 
to fluctuations downwards.” 

It again is followed by another very good passage in which 
he deals with what is supposed to be the correct and sound 
view on the monctary question. His comment is as follows : 

* All those-and in the financial world they are many—who 
have reasons for wishing to appear ‘correct, are compelled to 
talk foolishly.” 
That is brilliant. 
when they come upon such passages, or upon the wonderful 
passage declaring that “the lira does not listen even to a 
dictator and cannot be given castor oil,” not to think that, 
because the words are so brilliant, they are light or ill-founded. 
They are nothing of the kind. Mr. Keynes is often at his 
best when he is most in the mood to flutter his jews desprit. 

I wish I could find room to quote Mr. Keynes’s very just 
und able treatment of the woes of the rentier class ; but 
unfortunately that is impossible. I must, however, find room 
to quote one passa though it must be without comment, 
for it is an admirable example of the daring and yet soundness 
of Mr. Keynes's whole book :— 





“Tf the gold value of a country’s currency can be increasel, labour 
will profit by a reduced cost of living, foreign goods will be obtainable 


I would, however, implore my readers | 








dilemma. J. Sr. Loe Srracuey. 


FICTION. 





A ROMANTIC REALIST.* 

Tne Rover of Mr. Conrad’s story is Master-Gunner Peyrol, 
whom we meet first at the age of fifty-eight in the act ot 
bringing into Toulon Harbour a battered prize ship captured 
by a squadron of the French Republie in distant seas 
Peyrol’s life had been spent at sea both lawfully as a sailor 
of the Republic and unlawfully * under the sun of Indian 
seas in lawless contests with his kind for a little loot that 
vanished as soon as grasped, but mainly for bare life almost 
as precarious to hold through its ups and downs. ; 
Having handed over at Toulon, he returns to his native place, 
a lonely promontory not far from that port, and _ settles 
there as lodger in a farm with the notion of ending his days 
in peace. At the farm live Arlette and Catherine, daughte1 
and sister of a Royalist who, with his wife, was murdered 
during the Revolution. There, too, lives the sans-culott 
Scevola, who had denounced Arlctte’s parents, but had 
rescued her from the horrors of the massacre and brought 
her back, half distraught, to the farm of which he made 
himself master. Hither, besides Peyrol, comes Lieutenant 
Réal to observe the movements of the English blockading 
fleet and to carry cut a plot to mislead the English Admiral, 
Lord Nelson, by allowing an English sloop to capture false 
dispatches to the effect that the French fleet was about to sail 
east. In reality the fleet escaped we:t, an event which 
resulted in Trafalgar. 

Old Peyrol, as we are allowed to sec, loves Arlette, but 
Arlette has fixed her heart on young Réal, and the story 
London: Fisher Unwin, [7s, 6d. net.j 
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ends in Peyrol, by a trick, abandoning Réal on shore for 
the sake of Arlette and himself sailing off to his death with 
the false dispatches which the English duly capture. The 
plot, told thus barely, is, as often in Mr. Conrad’s novels, 
simple and brief. Its complexity and force are achieved 
by the writer’s emotional and psychological development of 
it. Old Peyrol is admirably drawn—one of the finest and 
most lovable of Mr. Conrad’s men; and Arlette, too, has 
a pathos and attractiveness greater than any other of her 
creator’s women. 

The Rover, for all that its scene is laid on the French south 
coast instead of in those remote and tropical lands in which 
its author loves to set his plots, is a very typical Conrad 
novel, and, though it is not Mr. Conrad’s finest book, it holds 
a respectable place among his other works. It displays 
markedly those characteristics which emerge from the body 
of his writings as belonging so uniquely to Mr. Conrad that 
any passage in which they occur is patently and unmistakably 
his. Here, again, we find his old detachment, a detachment 
which does not exclude admiration, scorn, and (most of all) 
pity, but which loves to exhibit his characters to you as though 
you and he were watching them from some celestial balcony. 
Another form in which this detachment shows itself is as a 
humorous irony—the irony with which, for instance, he drew 
“little Fyne ” and his wife in Chance or Captain Mitchell in 
Nostromo, It is one of his most typical methods for pre- 
senting character and also for summarizing human action, as 
when (in Nostromo again) he speaks of the public gardens in 
Sulaco where “the military band plays sometimes in the 
evenings between the revolutions,” or when (in the present 
book) he remarks that Peyrol, during his long absence, ** had 
heard of a revolution in France and of certain Immortal 
Principles causing the death of many people.” 

The characters, too, in The Rover are typical. 
simple types; some 


Each is 
sharply differentiated: ali are enig- 
inatic, With a certain inarticulate depth beneath their sim- 
plicity like Peyrol, or tortured, like Arlette, Réal, and 
Catherine, with an inner suppressed tensity ; others of an 
ilmost animal-like helplessness, like Pedro in Victory, or, 
uere, Michel and Scevola, “‘the blood-drinker’’—Scevola, 
who is also the villain of the piece, for Mr. Conrad follows 
the rule of fitting his stories with a villain, sometimes with 
two, such as the Mr. Jones and Ricardo of Victory. 





dog illuminate the ragged and destitute Michel in a way 
that paragraphs of information could not do. “ ‘The dog 
got up with a strange air of being all backbone, and, approach- 
ing in dismal fidelity, stood with his nose close to his master’s 
calves.” And again, “ his dog followed with his head and 
tail low.” What could be more vivid than the sinking of 
Peyrol’s boat, watched by the crew of the English sloop ? 
They saw 

“the tartane give a sudden dip, followed by a slow, unchecked 
dive. At last the tricolor flag alone remained visible for a tense 
and interminable moment, pathetic and lonely, in the centre of a 
brimful horizon. All at once it vanished, like a flame blown upon, 
bringing to the beholders the sense of having been left face to face 
with an immense, suddenly created solitude.” 

Like a true romantic, Mr. Conrad loves to use the natural 
scene under different aspects and weathers to reinforce the 
mood of his story, but like a true realist he uses it with 
such truth, such compelling visibility, that we see his land 
and sea with its calms and storms with the sharpness 
of something newly discovered. Mr. Conrad is never afraid 
to write poctically, and when he does so, he does it with 
conviction. Ilere is the end of The Rover :— 

* The blue level of the Mediterranean, the charmer and deceiver 
of audacious men, kept the secret of its fascination—-hugged to 
its calm breast the victims of all the wars, calamities and tempests 


| of its history, under the marvellous purity of the sunset sky. A 


few rosy clouds floated high up over the Esterel range. The 


| 
| breath of the evening breeze came to cool the heated rocks of 


As we study these ever-recurring but always individual | 
characters of Mr. Conrad's, the stress and growing tension | 


f his plots, the vivid and usually gorgeous and exotic back- 
zround against which they unfold, we perccive that he 


writes in a familiar convention and is true to type, the type 


wing the adventure novel beloved of boys, which G. A. 


ifenty turned out regularly every year and Stevenson raised 


io a classie in Treasure Island. That is certainly the ancestry 
of the Conrad novel; but, if that were all, we should hardly 
tind ourselves still, far past the age of the mere adventure 


novel and the shilling shocker, reading and re-reading his 
work with profound enjoyment. 


But the fact is that Mr. | 


: ‘ ay 
Conrad is not only a romantic, but also a thoroughgoing | 


realist, a psychologist (though without complexity), and an 
extraordinary visualizer. The adventures of his books are, 
far more than thrilling action, adventures of the soul. Iis 
chief characters, as I have said, are from the beginning 
inwardly tense with potential action. We feel of them 
(although we may at the outset see no external occasion for 
action) that they are ready, like set rat-traps, to go off, and 
so our interest and excitement are awake long before we 
become aware that external events are shaping towards a 
/In The Rover the gradual shaping of events 


catastrophe. 
too obscurely at times, for some of 


is hinted at obscurely 
the details of action are at the moment almost meaningless 


and acquire significance only afterwards in the light of the | 


final catastrophe—but of the immincnee of a catastrophe 


we have no doubt, because psychologically, in the gradually | 
tightening emotions of Peyrol, Real, Arlette, and Scevola, | 


we fecl it inescapably. And all this stress and strain is 
shown to us, in Mr. Conrad’s work, vividly and visibly in a 
setting which we are made to visualize in its smallest detail. 
He never overwhelms us with scenery ; there is no confusion ; 
but small, selected details are shown suddenly and arrestingly 
in a way that by degrees accumulates a clear and unforgettable 
phantasmagoria which is the economical outward and visible 


sign of the human story. So the glimpses we get of Michel's 





Escampobar ; and the mulberry-tree, the only big tree on the 
head of the peninsula, standing like a sentinel at the gate of the 
yard, sighed faintly in a shudder of all its leaves as if regretting 
the Brother of the Coast, the man of dark dec« but of large 
heart, who often at noonday would lie down to sleep under its 
shade.” 

Mr. Conrad loves to end his tales thus, as Mr. Masefield 
sometimes ends his longer poems, in a final uplifting and 
intensification of mood—-a method which, if done badly and 
without conviction, reveals itself as the patent of 
* stunts,” but when real and deeply felt, as it is here, makes 
a fine and impressive close. 
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AFTER HARVEST. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Marsh is an author who deserves commendation, if only 
for his industry and his honourable ambition. In conception 
and treatment After Harvest is distinctly above the average, 
but it is uninspired and uninspiring, a rural novel in which 
the expected always happens. It concerns Priscilla Postle, a 
town-bred young woman who lends herself, though with con- 
siderable reluctance, to a plan whereby John Thirtle, a farmer 
of dissolute habits, is to be won from his evil courses. This 
plan, conceived by his widowed mother, is simply that he 
shall marry a virtuous girl who, by precept and example, will 
keep his mind on higher things, namely, herself and the welfare 
of the farm. Mr. Marsh is admirably clear-sighted in his view 
of his heroine, whom a less intelligent or less conscientious 
writer would have glossed over with the varnish of sentiment. 
Priscilla Postle’s passion for self-sacrifice is born, as her author 
recognizes, of a certain priggishness or spiritual pride. The 
characterization of Mrs. Thirtle and of son John is equally 
penetrating ; but Reuben, John’s half-brother, is a somewhat 
insubstantial figure. ‘The story moves forward at the leisurely 
pace we have learned to expect of such stories ; and, though 
it suffers in our esteem by reason of its fidelity to a dull 
formula, it has enough of sober merit to have been worth 
writing. 

THE DAY’S JOURNEY. By W. 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The end of the lives of selfish and self-centred people is a 
somewhat depressing theme, and Mr. Maxwell alienates his 
readers by beginning his novel with an account of the senility 
of his two principal characters. It may, however, be doubted 
whether, even without this, the story of Wilfred Heber and 
Carrington Bird was worth telling. It is, no doubt, a photo- 
graphic account of the lives of two very undistinguished 
people about whom the only possible interest is that they are 
human beings. The account of their adventures in France 
during the War does not ring entirely true, and as a whole the 
book is not as successful as most of the works of this author. 


THE FORGE IN THE FOREST. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
(Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 

The Forge in the Forest is a thrilling story—thrilling in 
the manner of Stevenson, with whom the author has a decided 
kinship, though his work is entieely individual. He is already 
well known as the writer of delightful nature books, and 
in this book also, though it is not primarily about nature, 
one immediately notices the sure touch of a lover of earth 
who not only loves, but knows. Mr. Roberts belongs to that 
gracious company which includes writers so various as 
Thoreau, Stevenson, Hudson, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Mitford 
and Mary Wilkins. The reader is the willing bondsman 
of these charming people. He does not mind what they 
write about, so long as they will write. It may be only 
letters, or it may be a story like Catriona. If there is in 
it the delicate emanation of the writer’s soul, all is well. 
Mr. Roberts has, in this book, achieved a style which is at 
once vivid, limpid and strong. 


THE RUNAWAY. By M. E. Francis. 
net.) 

The novels of Mrs. Francis have so secure a place in our 
country fiction that it seems impertinent to blame and 
almost invidious to praise. Therefore it is with timidity 
that the reviewer takes exception to the hero of the tale. 
It is not that he runs away from his wife. That is excusable. 
It is not that he tires of being a laird and becomes a black- 
smith. That is laudable. It is not that he makes love (in 
a serpentless Eden) to a yellow-haired young woman. That 
is only to be expected. It is, that twice (once might have 
been pardoned, but twice !) he, who has been brought up 
in the country, does, while lifting potatoes, throw down his 
fork. He damns himself. He is confessed a fool. Our 
sympathies turn to his shrewish wife. No wonder the 
grandfather of the golden-huired young woman laughs in 
his beard (which sounds unhygienic), for did anybody, since 
Adam delved and Eve span, ever hear of a gardener who 
threw down his fork? Is it not the immemorial custom, 
when a real gardener goes to his lunch, to jab the spade or 
fork very scientifically into the earth in a_ perpendicular 
position, and for the handle to be immediately tenanted by a 
robin ? 

MOCK MAJESTY. By E. W. Savi. (Putnam. 7s. 6d. not.) 

An Indian novel in which the principal figure is a Rajah 
educated in England. The effects of his upbringing are not 
those usually depicted by writers of Anglo-Indian fiction, but 
leave the Rajah with a confirmed belief in the benefits of 
British rule. The book is an interesting study. 

THE TORCH. By Albert Kinross. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

An entertaining book concerned with the ‘ninetics of the 
last century, now so popular in fiction. The Torch is a 
weekly newspaper, and the vicissitudes which befa!l both 
paper and staff are entertainingly described. 


By Charles Fielding Marsh. (Alien and 


B. Maxwell. (Thornton 


(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE, 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 


AFTER THE ELECTION, 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 


Sir,—Inasmuch as the General Election has utterly 
confounded all expectatious on the Stock Exchange, and, 
above all, seeing that it has resulted in the thing most 
dreaded and least anticipated, namely, a great increase 
in the strength of the Labour Party, it may at first sight 
seem strange when dealing with the general market 
conditions after the election to describe the prevailing 
note as still one of extreme uncertainty. Such, however, 
is undoubtedly the case, and I do not think that I shall 
have much difficulty in establishing the point. 

In the first place there is profound uncertainty—in the 
City at all events—-as to the developments in the political 
crisis itself. Extremists on both sides are still under the 
influence of election excitement, and with the Baldwinites 
still acclaiming their Leader in the hour of defeat, with 
the Liberals and Labourites clamouring for his instant 
retirement and the retirement of the Conservative Party 
(although both know that neither of them is prepared to 
act with the other or has the power to continue in office 
separately), there is still such a babel of voices as to 
make it diflicult to foresee developments far ahead. 

in what follows it must not be supposed that I am 
expressing any kind of personal views on the political 
situation; but I am trying to give a fair picture of City 
impressions and City views, and, rightly or wrongly, 
business men apprehend that the advent of a Labour 
Government to power at this juncture—even though 
power as regards actual legislation might be severely 
limited—would set in motion forces which would have 
a disastrous effect upon an already sensitive financial 
situation. Therefore, the City inclines to the opinion 
that it should not be impossible for the present Adminis- 
tration to hold the situation in Parliament for a few 
months and then to dissolve and go to the country again 
(without, of course, reviving the fiscal controversy) when 
it is thought that either Conservatives or Liberals would 
return in sufficient strength to carry on the Government 
of the country. It is recognised, of course, that the 
Liberal Party would be able to terminate the existence 
of the Conservative Government at any moment by 
voting in the Lobby with Labour, but it is thought 
that Mr. Asquith’s party would hesitate very much to 
undertake the direct responsibility of placing a Labour 
Government in power. 

This reasoning in banking and Stock Exchange circles 
may or may not be sound, but it certainly accounts for 
the fact that, except in a few directions, prices have been 
slower to give way as a result of the election than might 
have been expected, and, similarly, the exchanges, and 
expecially the American rate, have held their own better 
than might have been feared. In certain directions, 
however, and notably, perhaps, in sore of the Industrial 
shares, there has been a fairly marked setback, simply 
for the reason that there had been a good deal of specu- 
lative buying, based on the idea that the defcat of Labour 
and a Conservative victory would have given a senti- 
mental stimulus to Industrial shares, at any rate, for a 
short period. 

Nor, of course, is it forgotten that, while the election 
may be over, great political and economic problems are 
still awaiting solution, and, during the period that 
political parties here may be manoeuvring for position, 
the European crisis appears to be as acute as ever, while 
at home unemployment still stares us in the face. When, 
therefore, all these considerations are carefully weighed, 
it is not surprising that uncertainty should be the pre- 
vailing note on the Stock Exchange, for it must not be 
forgotten that, when carefully investigated, many of the 
points I have referred to could quite well be used as an 
argument, if not for a rise, at all events for steadiness in 
gilt-edged securities, and especially in the shorter-dated 
descriptions. Unless we have an alarm so acute as 


actually to drivecapitalout of the country, it is inevitable 
that in some direction or another capital should seek 
employment, In times when confidence is impaired and 
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WHY BE CONTENT WITH 5°/.? 


You can get a Guaranteed 7°, 10%, 15%, or even 
20%, according to Age. 


HY deprive yourself one day longer than necessary 

of comforts which this larger income will provide 
for you?) Why run the risk of a further depletion of 
your Capital and a further loss of Income? Why not 
make your Income swrey as well as larger, and thereby 
enjoy contentment of mind with its beneficial effect on 
your health ? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your stocks 
and shares and buy a “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity 
with the proceeds. A retired professional man has just 
doubled his income by making this safe exchange. This 
“two years’ Income in one” will be paid to him every 
year as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends meet. Life 
is now a different thing for him. 

Think what it would mean to you—a far larger Income ; 
an absolutely safe Income; an wnalicrable Income for 
Life, Guaranteed by a Company with over £35,000,000 
assets under very strict Government supervision. 
Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can 
show you how much better you can employ your capital 
—what a much larger income you can enjoy, and how 
much safer it will be. Beiter terms are granted in cases of 
impaired healih, and there are many kinds of annuities, 
including a guaraniced return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital at your 
disposal, 


FOR YOUNGER MEN AND WOMEN 


£250 a year for life, commencing, say, at age of 60. 





A deferred annuity, purchased by easy yearly instalments, | 
ind to commence when the annuitant wishes to retire 

say at 60 or earlier—solves the problem of providing | 
Meanwhile it protects the dependents ; fox 


be 


for old age. 
£3000, £2000, or whatever amount is agreed upon will 
paid to them should the Policy-holder not live to qualify | 
for the annuity. This is a wonderfully advantageous | 
Plan—the biggest step you can take towards financial | 
independence. ‘Thrift without sacrifice! Let us explain | 
it more fully to you. Write, giving exact age and amount | 
you can save yearly, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life | 
of Canada, 78 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, 


| 
W.C.2. 
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YEAR 































AN 
AUTHORITATIVE BOO kK 
BOOK 
OF REFERENCE AND 
REVIEW 5 /= 
On Sale Everywhere. 


WOMEN PUBLISHERS LTD. 
170 Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
SEND FOR A FREE 






COPY. 
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label you have our definite 
uarantee that Pratts No. 1 
pirit—unadulterated and auto- 
matically filtered—is supplied. 










The visible discharge indicator 
fitted to every Pratts pump 
enables you to see that the full 
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delivered 
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for Christmas. 
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We have specially selected 


4 Cigars 








that are ideally suited for 

Christmas gifts and are teaver 
GUARANTEED TO BE Boxes of 25 
PERFECT IN QUALITY 20/- 





AND CONDITION 


and offered at 

Exceptional Prices 
that cannot be 
repeated, 





Chicas 

Boxes of 25 - 30/- 

PARTAGAS Prince Rohan 

Boxes of 25 - - 32/6 
UPMANN Coronas 
Boxes of 25 - 47/- 




























The above prices include free 

stage and packing in United 

Kingdom, and samples wih be 
submitted if desired. 






Cigars can be sent abroad under bond. 
Write for special quotation. 


Ball, Hayter & Lamb, Ltd., 
Cigar Brokers and Tobacco Blenders 
(Established 1872), 

7-8 Great Winchester St., London, E.C.2 
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uncertainty as to future developments is the prevailing 
feature, the tendency is for unemployed resources to 
accumulate’ in the London Money Market, and during the 
past few days the prospect of such accumulations has 
ténded to weaken discount rates. Experience shows, 
however, that such accumulations tend, sooner or later, 
to overflow into gilt-edged securities, especially when, as 
is the case at the present moment, the supply of com- 
mercial bills is insufficient to absorb them. Consequently, 
it will be seen that to the other uncertainties of the out- 
look on the Stock Exchange must be added the fact 
that it is impossible to say how far the very obscurity of 
the situation may act as a steadying influence upon 
investment securities. 

I ought not, however, to close this letter without 
acing on record a point of view which is held by many 
high quarters in the City. That view may be wrong, it 
may be unduly alarming, but it has to be considered. 
Briefly, then, there are many whose opinions are of value 
who consider that if we get to the point of an unadul- 
terated Labour Government at the present juncture, two 
things would happen of a really serious nature. One of 
them, it is maintained, would be an actual exodus of 
‘apital abroad at a moment when capital resources are 
needed ; and the other is, that the check to confidence and 
business enterprise might be so pronounced as to occasion 

rave social disorder. Possibly an exaggerated view may 
re taken by these quarters of the effect of a Labour 
Government, and it is only fair to state that there are 
some who believe that, with a check imposed by the 
united opposition of Liberals and Conservatives, a 
Labour Government might gain from experience, and do 
comparatively little harm to the country. That, how- 
ever, is not the general view, and I should be an unfaithful 
chronicler in your column of City opinions if I failed to 
emphasize the more serious opinions.—I am, Sir, Yours 
faithfully, Artuur W, Kippy. 


The City, December 12th, 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Tn one direction, at all events, there has been a real 
slump during the past week, namely, in what were known 
as “ election majorities.” I think there must have been 
few oceasions on which the Stock Exchange has been 
proved to be more hopelessly wrong in its estimates than 
i the case of the present election results. With remark- 
able steadiness the price of Conservative majorities was 
maintained in the House during the election at quotations 
generally ranging from 30 to 40, and unfortunately it is 
now known that dealings were on a very large scale and 
the *‘ differences’ which have to be met this week are 
quite extraordinarily large. Of course, the matter really 
resolves itself into little more or less than betting trans- 
actions, yct not only are the aggregate losses large, but in 
many individual cases those who bought failed to 
recognise the precise character of the operation, so that 
they have become liable for an infinitely larger amount 
than they had anticipated, even allowing for the actual 
difference between election results and those which had 
been predicted. 

* % * * 


Although we know that the financial problems of a 
country cannot be cured by the mere appointment of 
commissions or committees of experts, a good effect has 
certainly been produced so far upon traction credit and 
exchange by the recent announcement that a really 
influential deputation of practical banking and exchange 
experts has accepted a friendly invitation by the Brazilian 
Government to visit that country. The richness of the 
natural resources of Brazil is beyond question, but the 
depreciation in the milreis, which is probably not entirely 
unconnected with what would be described here as 
artificial, if not inflationary, measures, has done much to 
embarrass the task of making sterling remittances, and has 
interfered with the free development of Brazil’s resources. 
The standing of the deputation is such as to afford in 
itself some testimony of Brazil’s desire to deal with the 
situation on sound lines, A. W. K. 





THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


— je 
PLAYS. 
Drury LANE.—Good Luck bn ee es 8.0—2.15 
[Thriils and théatricals.} 
Duke or Yorx’s.—London Calling .. «+. 8.15—2.30 
[New edition, Minus Gertrude Lawrence and plus Dorothy 
Clark. } 
GLospe.—Our Betters = 8.15—2.30 


[What is supposed to have happened in the good old days 
when American hetresses bought European titles.) 
Haymarker.—The Importance of Being Earnest 
[The wnimportance of being flippant. | 
KinGsway.—Twelfth Night, alternating 
A Midsummer Night's Dream ; 
[See daily papers for dates. Admirable, straight, well- 
acted production of the comedy, The fairy play less 
good, but tolerable.} 
New.—The Lie... di wa i « - 8.80—2.90 
[Old-fashioned morality. One craves red meat and is given 
bread and milk. The best acting in London.) 
Royarry.— Outward Bound “ ‘ah -. 8.30—2.39 
[Striking, original, uneven play, A serious subject treated 
without pomposity.] 
Sr. Marrin’s.—The Will and The Likes of Her 8.30—-2.30 
{Mild Barrie and a Cockney play of great brilliance.) 
SuHAFTesBURY,—The Rising Generation. . ~. 8.15—2.80 
{Elizabeth Arkell (who made her biggest hit in a child's 
part) and a competent cast struggle bravely with a 
rather incompetent comedy, in which the rising 
generation find that their elders have their uses after 


8 .30—2.30 


with 
8 .0—2.30 


all.) 
MUSIC. 
December 15th.—Sr. MicwaeEv’s, CuesTer SQuanrr, 
S.W. 1.—Organ . - 5.30 


(Mr. R. Goss-Custard, a brilliant organist of the concert rather than 
ecclesiastical order, gives recitals every week.]} 
December 15th.—WiGmMorE Hauui.—Guild of Singers 
and Players... os ae ee a 8.0 
[Bach programme, including choral works, a T’rio in G and a Suite in B 
minor for flute and strings.] 
December 16th.—ALBertT Haiit.—London Symphony 
Orchestra ee os ii os ae 3.0 
[M. Koussevitsky gives an extra concert. From double-bass player 
he has become one of the most vital conductors in Europe. | 
December 18th.—QUEEN’s Hati.—London Symphony 
Orchestra a ee oe - a 8.0 
{Mr. Aylmer Buesst’s second concert, He resuscitates Cherubini's 
Alt Baba Overture, gives the first concert performance in London 
of Lord Berners’ much-talked-of Three Orchestral Pieces and 
a Scherzo from his own Queen Bess Symphony, and conducts 
Elgar's First Symphony, a work no music lover can afford to miss. } 
December 18th.—CuELsEA Town Hauui.—Mr. John 
Coates .. ee ee es é< oo 8.86 
[The gracious and sympathetic art of Mr. Coates alone makes the 
week notable. His programme consists of Christmas and festive 
songs, not all of them old.} 
December 18th.—AEroLIAN Hatui.—Oriana Choir oe Be 
(Christmas music,] 
December 19th.—QUEEN’s Hatui.—Bach Choir a 8.0 
{The first London performance of Holst’s strange Ode to Death and the 
second or third of Vaughan-Willlams’s Pastoral Symphony, a 
Motet of Byrd, a Piano Concerto of Bach, Very wisely the Holst 
work will be performed twice.] 
December 22nd.—Sr. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, W.C. 2. 
—Carols ne ea ee ‘a as 3.0 
[The Guildhouse Quartet are singing carols of all periods, from the 
thirteenth century to Vaughan-Willlams, Holst and others. Mr. 
Martin Shaw will talk on the subject.) 


FILMS. 


Ar rue EmBassy, Hicgu Ho.tsorn.—Continuous from 1 p.m. 
|The second week of the new “ Nature Film "’ cinema. Children home for t 
holidays and all interested in birds, insects and animals will enjoy t! 
programme of short films, Feliz the Cat is there at the beginning of 
the week, ] 

Ar THE STOLL, Kincsway.—December 17th, 18th and 19th 
(Continuous).—The Indian Love Lyrics. 

[This will please those who wish to hear “* Pale hands [ loved "’ again and t 
see Owen Nares and other niccly-behaved English people dressed up in 
Indian clothes.) 

THE BLoomMsBURY SUPER CINEMA, THEOBALD’S Roan. 
December 17th, 18th and 19th (Continuous). 
Iniquity. 

[A Continental film about the Borgias, whose characters have been a little 
whitewashed, There is too much Itallan architecture, but the film is 
impressive. Liane Haid as heraine.} 

At’ THE PAVILION, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE.—December 17th, 

18th and 19th (Continuous).—The Girl I Loved. 
{Indiana in the ’sixties. Charles Ray as the hero is roguish as well as ingenuous 
in this pretty love-story. Mabel Normand will also be at the Pavilion 
as a South American heroine in Suzanna.) 
CANTERBURY HALL, WESTMINSTER BriIDGE Roan. 


> 
5 


Decem- 


ber 17th, 18th and 19th (Continuous).—Mighty 

Lak a Rose. 
(Crooks and sob-stuif: a blind girl violinist reforms a gang of thieves. Th 
most obdurate crook is brought to heel by “ Lead, kindly light,” on a 


harmonium, Jean, a beautiful collie, already a famous film-star, does 
her best to be sincere and dog-like In the midst of uplift.) 
Av THE NEw GALLERY, REGENT STREET.—December 17th, 
18th and 19th (Continuous).—The Hypocrites. 
{The film from the play: one of the * Inkwell "’ cartoons and “* Giant Snails,” 
an excellent nature film, will be in the programme all the week.| 


(Cuominued on page 966.) 
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Goodwill... quod cheer., 


quod cinarettes ittons ff 


SEND YOUR CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
WITH “DE RESZKE™ CIGARETTES 


Goodwill and good cheer sum up the wis >es 
from friend to fried at Christmastide. Few gifts 
convey your thoughts more faithfully, more 
appropriately, more cheerily, than good cigarettes 
—"“De Reszke™ Cigarettes, Whether the re- 












cipient’s preference be for Turkish, Virginia or The “D: Reszke” AMERICAN (Virginia) is 
: : obt able kes of “ lustrate “De Reszke™ 
Egyptian—your gift will be as welcome as only Seen ee aod we | Tol tk) 


the “Aristocrat of Cigarettes” is welcomed. 


a Res * TENOR (Ti irkish) in boxes of 50 
61. as illustrated. Aliso in 100’s at 11/9 
a 25's at 32. 
« ( S I, y é SOPRANO. The Reszke™ Turkish 
C igarette for Ladies. In a f 190 for 109, 


as i lustrate § 80 for 87 38 ior 211084 Also 


| silk-tipped (one sorted colours) 100 for 
irs 129. 50 for 67. 


“My Lady De Reszke” Cabinets of 100 


‘Turkish or Virginia. - -botha are re equally good Virgina Cigacertes with daintly coloured sik _ “De Rese” A og: 


tips. Price 136, Soprano (Turkish) 






ae 








7 « * 
3 My Lady De Reszke ” Cabinets containing 60 
Try the new Cigarettes : : Cigarettes, consisting of the four Turkish 


Ten or, Basso Soprano and Club 


“De Resz ke i EGY PTIAN Blend, 20 for 2|- be a the ” American. All-silk tipped. 
H 6. 


CROCE EE REE EEEE EE TERETE TEER EERE EERE EERE EEE EERE EEE EEE THEE EEEE EERE EEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEE HE SEEE Price 
“De Reszke™ Cigarettes may be btained of your Tobacconist or from Also other Cabinets—Virginia and Turkish— 
J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD, % PICCADILLY, LONDON. W.1. ranging in price from 716 to 34'= 
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Sa as tite sas: ee 
Established in 1833. | 
| 
| 


HEAD OFFICES: THE | 
LIVERPOOL LONDON 
NORTH JOHN ST. LOMBARD ST. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITED. | 


Subscribed Capital - - £43,447,080 
Paid-up Capital . - £9,309,416 


(USA SSSA 
FRA oF A Urururarumurueir amis 


| OVER 1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


a kL | Reserve Fund - - - £9,000,000 

2 Cat | 

a || Head Office: 

Z f |} 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. | 
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Agents in all parts of the world. 
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g! ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED | | 

A | BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. | 

i * et a | 

4 oe TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS | 

A EXPERIENCED AND FULLY a undertaken. 

a EMPOWERED REPRESENTATIVES ue | — 

ue . > ons oon oun > ‘ > Us, | " ee ‘ 

rT THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ie COUTTS & Co., 

z a || Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank. 
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PICTURES. 


British Museum (Print Room). 
[Among recent acquisitions are drawings by Alexander Cozens, Daumier and 
Forain, and two etchings by Turner.] 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
{Paintings and drawings by Van Gogh. See notice.] 


CuentL. GALLertes, Kine’s Roap, CHELSEA. 
{The exhibition of wr. Roberts's work is closing shortly, It should not be 


missed.) 
LECTURES. 


December 17th.—Royat Socrery or Arts (DOMINIONS 
SEcTION), JOHN STREET, ADELPHI.—Mr. 
W. C. Noxon on ine auntie within the 

Empire ’ -- 4.30 
December 18th. —Barrnen Muszun.—Mr. ve G. K. 
Ilayter on “ The Greek and Roman Period 

in Egyptian History ” - 6.45 
[Tickets from Mr, G. D, Whiteman, 138 Norwood Road, 8.E. 2 7] 
December — —CARNEGIE House, 117 PIccADILLY, 
—Miss Smeaton on ** The Nurse and the 


Sienna ry os Bes 
{Tickets from Mrs, Ernest Shaw, 65 Con: duit Street, w. 1 , 
December 20th.—KuinG’s COLLEGE, SrTrRAND.—Pro- 
fessor C. K. Webster on “* The League of 
Nations and Kurope ” ee o- -- 5.30 


{Admission free without ticket.] 
December 20th.—Bririsit Museum.—Miss_ Claire 
Gaudet on “The Pre-Homeric Period in 


Greece : Recent Discoveries ” -- 4.30 
[Tickets from the Hon, Secretary, 120 Cheyne Walk, S.W. 10.] 





LIBERTY'S COLOURED BOOK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


INDIAN TEAK & SILVER GREYWOOD 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
BEST DANCING SURFACE AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
PAINTING AND DECORATIONS, 
25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


GENUINE HOUSEHOLD LINEN 


We manufacture and sell various lines of beautiful Irish Linen at pre-war 
prices, and for over 50 years we have been carrying out orders in all parts 
of the world. Our reputation is your guarantee. 

Write to-day for Illustrated Linen List No. 40P, sent Post Free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
Linen Manufacturers: BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 


Also at Regent Street, London, and Church Street, Liverpool. 


A Large Stock of 


DOWN QUILTS 


in new designs and exquisite colours are 
now being shown, marked at moderate prices. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, Ww. 














Story & Co 





‘Facts are stubborn things.” 





DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for 
all risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








THE MERCHANT ADVENTURERS, 
LIMITED, 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
NOT FOUND ELSEWHERE. 
25 Sleane Street, London, S.W. 1, 
VICTORIA 2140. 
Send for a copy of the “ TOWN CRIER.” 
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Presentation 


finish 


“Presentation 
Finish” is char- 
acteristic of all 
ONOTO Pens. 
That is why they 
are so popular as 
presents. There 
is an Onoto to 
suit every hand- 
writing, at prices 
ranging from 


17/6to£10 10s. 














Ask to see 
Onoto the Pen 
at your Sta- 
tioner’s or — 


Jewelier’s, p 


Streamline 
Model, 

Twonarrow 
18-ct Gold 
bands, 30/- 


Self-filling 
Safety—body 
covered 


Silver, 31/6 








Tuomas De La Rue & Co., Lrp., Bunhill Row, London, E.C.1. 
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Provident Institution. 


United iain 


FUNDS OVER 411,000,000 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


TRIENNIAL COMPOUND BONUSES. | 


ALL WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 
effected during the current year 
will share in the division of 
— surplus to be made as at — 


31st December next. 





/'196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

















Don’t let the 


5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK  5/- 


for want of YOUR help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain the WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 


1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During 50 weeks we have received 642,194. 
We must get 357,806 MORE. 


Will you be“One in a Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 


Lorp Harrowry, Georce F. Suer, M./ 


Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Lifeboat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE MEN IN THE 
LOG SHACKS. | 


Picture them in their isolation and hard toil. 
There are thousands like them on the Western 
Prairies of Canada and in the Australian Bush 
who have gone out to make homes for them- = 
selves and their families. Far from Church or = 
service, they run the risk of falling away from = 
all religion. Yet they are our own kith and = 
kin, fellow citizens with us of our great Empire. 3 
Have we no care for them? The 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


now in its Hundred and first Year, seeing the terrible 
need, is appealing for a 


Centenary Fund of £100,000 


a most modest sum considering the vast fields to be 


covered. 
What are YOU doing for 
our brethren overseas ? 


Cantributions may be sent to Barclays Bank, Lombard 
= - ? 
Street, or to the Secretary: 


Fleet Street, 


YHA ART WHHLHY 
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9 enamel Inn, London, E.C. 4. 
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The Internationa! Service of the 








Society of Friends. 4 
“THOUSANDS WILL DIE OF =: 
COLD AND STARVATION.” = 
The Challenge says :— = 
“ We do not deny that the need of our own unemployed = 
is great, but . . . none of our fellow-countrymen will die & 
of starvation during the coming winter. Nor do we & 
deny that it is possible to visit Germany and see only 3 
crowded cafés and well-fed peasants. But neither of & 
these things alter the fact that millions of men, women & 
and children in Germany are at the present moment in = 
the utmost straits for lack of the minimum amount of & 
food and clothing needed to keep body and soul & 
together, that = 
THOUSANDS OF THEM WILL DIE = 

OF COLD AND STARVATION = 


{NM 


DURING THE NEXT FEW MONTHS 





UNLESS RELIEF IS PROVIDED : 

from outside.’—November 30th, 1923. = 
The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Nurnberg, Elberfeld = 
and the Ruhr are carrying out, under the Friends’ Council 2 
= | 


for International Service, a wide scheme of relief to the 
middle classes, students, children and the aged. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which may be earmarked for 
special purposes if desired, should be sent to the FRIE NDS’ 
COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL SERVICE, Carl 
Heath, Secretary (Room 9g), Devonshire House, 136 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 

Clothing should be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, 
McLean's Buildings, New Street Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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From the Cellars of the 


AFE RO’ 


There are many people who know 
good Wines w hen they ‘ drink them, 
but, not having the history and the 
geography and the whole doctrine 
of wine-growing at their finger-tips, 
are unable to select the right wines 








with certainty from the average 

list. 

To these the facilities now offered 
for buying direct from the cellars of | 


the Café Royal will prove particu- 
larly welcome. As every connoisseur 
knows, these cellars admit only 
wines of approved breeding : indeed, 
to be included in the Café Royal 
list is to have passed the severest 
test in its own class that a wine can 
undergo. 

The public may therefore buy from 
the cellars of the Café Royal with 
full confidence in the pedigree and 
quality of the wines now 
most of which (except those recom- 
mended for laying down) may be 
tried in the Restaurant or Grill 
Room. 


v9) ffered, 


Here area few of the Café Royal wines now offered 


Dozen 24 half- | 
bottles boit 
No. 434 CHAMPAGNE. Veuve Clicquot, Dry ” | 
England, 1906 360/- 366/- 
No. 461 CHAMPAGNE Heidsieck, Extra Dry, 
1914 160/~- 170/— 
No. 438 CHAMPAGNE. Comte de Valicourt, 
Carte Blanche 135/- —_— 
No. 547 SPARKLING FRENCH WINE. Royal 
Sparklin : Burgundy 63/- 69/- 
No. 787. BRANDY. Very Fine Grand  Chenahenne, . a 
1872. Bonded for the Cz Re yal in 1886 630/~ —_ 
No. 788 BRANDY. La Grande ect Grande : 
: C hampagne, 1865 333/- _ 
No. 786 BRANDY. Fine Champagne, “ Café Rox ul 
Spécial ’ 333/- _ 
No. 785 BRANDY. Fine Champagne “ Caté Te 
Royal ” 300/— — 
Cigars 
- per 100 
No. 3 CALIXTO LOPEZ, “‘ Nacionales ” 100/— 
No. 6 EL REY DEL MI ey “ Excelentes - 100/= 
No. 24 RAMON MONTET No. 1 60/~ 
No. 9 FLOR D’EL MARO, “ Panola ” 4s/~ 


A fuller list of wines will be sent on request. 


Inquiries are invited from Wine Merchants. 


For the information of the 
public, and as a pledge of 
origin, this Jislinguishing 
label is affixed lo every 
bottle thal comes from lhe 
Café R ryal cellars. 
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CAFE ROYAL, 68 REGENT STREET, W.1 
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=>] OO Happy 
Thoughts 


of the giver are contained in 
a box of La Corona Half-a- 
Corona—a gift that shows 
thought, and is fragrant with 
the quality of your friendship. 
The only genuine = small 
edition of Havana’s master- 
piece, Half-a-Corona size but 
all Corona quality. 


Cc 



















Be sure you ask for 
it by the full name. 


La Corona 


Half:a-Corona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 
The words “La Corona” and 
“ Half-a-Corona” are on the band 
of every genuine cigar. 

112/6 per 100 box, and 29/6 per 
25 box everywhere. 


MELBOURNE, HART 
& CO., 31-34 ee 
Street, London, E.C. 


Actual Size, 











A GIFT 
That Lasts 


SUBSCRIPTION to Boots Book 

Lovers’ Library will prove a very 

acceptable gift and one that will 
be greatly appreciated by relatives and 
friends. A twelve months’ subscription 
(which costs only from 10/6) provides 
a subscriber with the most efficient and 
accommodating library service in the 
kingdom. All the newest works of 
History, Biography, Travel, Sport, 
Sociology, Fiction, ete., are placed in 
circulation on the day of publication. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Librarian at any branch of Boots The Chemist 
where the “ Green Shield” denotes there is a 
Library Department, or from 


HEAD LIBRARIAN, 


| Stamford Street London, S.E. 1. 


LTD. 





ROOTS PURE DRUG CO., 





























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Issued ... £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund £3,350,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, 


£6,000,000. 
London, E.C. 3. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus | 
TELEGRAPHIC REMIT- | 


urchased or sent for collection. | 


tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application. 





A LIBERAL OFFER TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


A well-established Wine Co-operative Circle (founded under high com- 
mercial auspices and supported by many Public Men), whose Members can 
obtain their Wines, Spirits and Cigars on Co-operative lines, thereby effect- 
ing a considerable saving, offers the Subscribers of the Spectator a Free 
and Honorary Membership. No Subscription or Investment reqmred, or 
Liability incurred. 

Gentlemen in sympathy are invited to join and co-operate in the exten- 
sion of this Co-operative Movement. 

Enquiries. should be sent to Box 13 York Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 


231, Spectator, 





Each section a perfect 


iece of 
rniture 
\ The construction of the “ Uaruaw 


| Sectional Bookcase is as superior to ( 
| Supt rficially similar bookcases as it is 
distinctively different in detail. 
One Section or Many—Eye-Pleasing 
Always. 


——— 
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Sectional Rocke 


Hanasome lilustrated Catalogu: r KEE, 
| WILLIAM BAKER & (CO., Ltd,, 
Library Specialists, OXFORD. 





London Agenis: Dulaw & Co., Lid., 
Booksellers, 34-36 Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 


| 


[ eee - : ~- ————————— 
An up-to-date Epitome of the Cancer Problem. 


| CANCER: 








THE INCREASING PLAGUE OF THE CENTURY 

~~ George Burford, M.B., C.M. 

| Senior Consulting Physician for Discases ef Women to the 

| Lael om Homaopfathic Hospital, 

i |] Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine 

Ii Londen: 

| JOHN BALE, SONS, & DANIELSSON, LTD., 

Oxford Street, W. 1. 


} ty 83-91 Great Titchfield Street, 
| HENRY J. GLAISHER, 
55 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. |}. 
Ht THE HOMCEOPATHIC ory or COMPANY, 
| 12 Warwick Lane, E.C. 
Price 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 9d. 


| 
! 





BALLANTYNE’S 
FOR BOYS 


R. M. 
BOOKS 





FROM SIFTON, PRAED’S LIST. 
THE MYSTERY OF EASTER ISLAND. 





The Story oi an Expedition. By Mrs. SCORESBY ROUT- 

LEDGE, M.A. With 11 maps and plans, 119 plates (8 

panoramic views and 2 in photogravure) and 17 line drawings 
THE SUMMER ISLES OF E ses 

DEN. 

By FRANK BURNETT, Author of “Through Tropic 

Seas,” “Through Polynesia and Papua.” With 80 illustra- 

tions and a map of the Pacific Ocean. Price 21 


STEWART’S HANDBOOK OF THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS. By PERCY S. ALLEN, 


Price 8/6 





London : 


SIFTON, PRAED & CO., LTD., 67 St. James’s Street, S.W. 
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F you intend to own the new ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA at the lowest price ever offered 
On or before December 22 the very last set of 
at HALF THE PRICE 
of the regular Cambridge Issue will have been sold 
This Advertisement will not three volumes prepared since the war, 
appear again printed on fine India paper, the most 
ie de enek tka fie convenient and compact encyclopedia 
he oa é: < ota ; ed ever devised. A handsome Jacobean 
the Handy Volume Britannica. This is : 
Oak Bookcase with leaded-glass door is 
your last chance to take advantage of ‘ncluded £ +t pr 
: : ncluded free with eac R 
this wonderful price concession. In — ‘ wispccivs 
seven short days the great Half-Price While they last, sets will be delivered 
Sale of the Handy Volume Issue of the on payment of 21s., the balance to be 
Encyclopedia Britannica must come to distributed over an extended period. No 
an end. In fact, at the rapid rate at one can afford to be without the Britan- 
which we are receiving orders by every nica at such a price and on such terms. 
post, our small Stock will in all proba- , 
bility be entirely sold out within the 21s. reserves a set and gives 
next week. Therefore, this advertise- you seven days to decide 
ment will not appear again. Because there are so few sets left, 
we cannot guarantee delivery to any ; 
The End of a Famous Issue 5 ) . This handsome oak bookcase, 
except those who reserve sets by  heiiete mn 
The discontinuance of the Handy ashe the Rescue Bence Caomen with leaded-glass door, made 4 
‘ : 1 “Le I ; 
Volume Britannica was decided upon in 8 This will P Ps especially for the Handy 
order to avoid raising all Britannica below. ties not put you under Volume Issue. As long as our 
prices. Changed conditions in publish- any obligation to purchase; on supply lasts one will Le given 
ing forced this decision. By Standardis- receipt of the coupon with 21s. ry - Se gra 
aan oth, Get Catatetis tee oe erell nae ‘ : i with each set, absolutely free 
ing on t ambridge issue we we will reserve a set for you until 
ising its price, and in selling the final ‘ . 
eieigi: ne mane a a “ti  ..  Dec.21, while you decide whether or 
sets of the Handy Volume Issue we have pe : a cane 
made @ price concession of unusual  20t % buy. The Reserve-Deposit It is NOW OR NEVER! 
ac a > e ONnCcesslo nus ; 4 i Sia d £ 1 aeinatincs 
Scsniiaiaa will either be credited on the pur- S89 and_ post the Reserve 
pe : - dee ereemmned i Sci. Th Deposit Coupon and you and 
ee ; chase eturned in full. > : : 
All the sets offered in this half-price P soma . sii your family will remember it 
sale are the complete 12th and latest other coupon will bring you full in- gratefully for the rest of your 
edition in 32 volumes, including the formation only. lives. 

THIS COUPON FOR INFORMATION ONLY TO AVOID CISAPPOINTMENT SIGN BELOW AT ONCF! 
SORES SS SHH SSSCOTCESSESESSOSOCOCEESSCESSeessesescesesesecsss PCASESCCESSECSSSSSSSASSSSSCOSECSSSSSSHSSSSSCEEESESEESSEEZECeES 
3 - H BR. ; — . 
§ Tue Encycropzpra Britannica Co., Lrp. : > spent Mae ia : 
: lborn, W.C ® s THe Encycitop@oia Britannica Co., Ltp. 4 
4 porn, W.\.1 : 5 125 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. : 
3 nd me at once, without any obligation § : I enclose Cheque )M ney Order [] 3 
: ¢ 2 52-pag? illustrated descriptive book §& H sc povdies Bore ead Ain Hh 2 

———— x a aes Fe ae ee - —# , “eh ge oe Eid 5 
lon 2 containing specimen pages, maps, and full information * gee" This does not put me = 
: regarding the En yclopedia Britannica, 12th and * : , 
wes § fofest Edition, 32 Volumes, on fine India paper, SCARE © : neo ase’ 
§ together with complete details of your special final : ® 
a . 
8 half-price sai2. : ; 
: : i 
S Name .osesvcocccccevsevcesevvevcsvcsccscces 3 : 
: ; 
a 
5 : 
. o 
8 s 
: 2 
8 = 
s 


@cseteeearscorecur*sescoc 
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Last Christmas she 
gave 1 a beautiful 
Waterman's Ideal 


Fountain Pen, which 
has never caused me 
one moment's anxiety. 
And now she _ has 
given me a_ pencil— 
not an ordinaiy pencil, but a \Waterman’s Pencil 





fect companion tor my perfect pen. This W lh s 
Pencil is a splendid pencil. It is light, it is strong, it is 
beautifully shaped and balanced, it never requires 
tharpening, and the point is as rigid as though it were 


encased in wood. In appearance it matches exactly my 
Waterman’s Ideal Pen; at the end is a receptac with 
refills, and to make it still more complete there is a 
clip-cap to secure it firmly in my vest pocket, 


AZT @ 
Watermanis 
oncil 
enci 
RIGID POINT 
THE LIGHTEST AND STRONGEST MADE. 


Ask your Stationer to | gold-filled clip, 5/-. 

show you this new pencil. | Can also be had in 
3/-, or with the Patent| MOTTLED finish ¢ 
Waterman Nickel clip, as | match the mottled Water 
illustrated, 4/ ot *e Ideal Pen 


L.G. SLOAN! @OhePen Corer (ingsway, London, 














Give a Globe SWernicke Desk or | 


_ Chair for Xmas or New Year | 


F you want to make a substantial and really practical 
gift to a relative or member of your family who needs 
a desk in office or home, send for the Globe-Wernicke | 
| Catalogue. There are Roll Top and Flat Top Desks in 
many styles—illustration shows just one of them. 
| Globe-Wernicke Desks are BRITISH made, built to 
| ENDURE, and are world-famous for Quality, Design, | 
and Fine Finish. 

Roll Top Desks in Oak from £14 108. Also Globe-Wernicke 
Revolving and Tilting Chairs, etc., at various prices. 





Write for catalogue No, 20 D.C. 


Toe Globe-“Wernicke Co sta 


Office and Library Furnishers, 
London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria St., S.W.1. 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 





The Refills. 








The - 
Rigid Point. Waterman Clip. 














BU NYARD’S NURSERIES. LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 


maybe ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines,| uniess you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Kace 
368 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom heve been born free 
wo of Venereal Disease in tne 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 


Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. through the special pre-natal treatment there provided 


Donation to the Secretary to-day. £15,009 


Sceds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 


Please send a 
required annual!yv 











“Make the hurried 


- ” 
meal worth eating. 
SOMETIMES —we hope very occasionally— 


there must be a hurried meal in the _ best- 
regulated home. 


And—as the creation of flavour takes sime— 
it is very likely that the hurried meal will be a 
flavourless meal. And so ali the family guesses 
that ‘something’s gone wrong.’ ; 

But, if you like, you needn’t let anyone atall knowthat the hurried 
meal is a hurried meal. You can give it at once just the finished, alluring flavour 
that distinguishes the cookery of the great chefs. In a few seconds you can add _— 
a wealth of the rich, appetising flavour everyone loves—if you will just add a} 

















few drops of delicious, long-matured, spice-laden i A Steak 
& ? is many times 
; nicer 
with a little 
YORKSHIRE 
Yorksnire Relish is a product of those happy times—seventy years ago—when cookery in England : RELISH. 
was atits zenith. It is the flavouring that, perhaps more than anything else, made the fame of : H 
Vi..suan cookery. And flavonr never changes—what delighted our grandfathers is the flavour everyone IR et ee ee ; 
wants to-day. And sothe flavour to make amy meal taste worth while is that imprisoned in every bottle of 
Yorkshire Relish. A 2,400 drop bottle—enough for scores of complete meals—costs only 9G. Ask your 
grocer for one to-day. 





GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co. oe 2%. oe LEEDS. 
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Give “Swans” again this Christmas! 


Easy to buy—easy to send—sure to please. 


REFERENCE PENS ILLUSTRATED: 


"A. Size 2. Self-filling ‘* Swan,"’ with 
18ct. rolled gold band - price 22/6 


“B= Size 2. Self-filling “*“Swan,"’ covered 
18ct. rolled gold - - price 50/- 


“C."" Size 3. Standard “Swan” price 16/6 


“SWAN 
FOUNTPENS 


Self-fillng Type from 15/- 
Other “ Swans ” from 10/6 


LIST POST FREE. 





SOLD BY STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 
133 and 135 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
Branches: 79 and 80 High Holborn, W.C. 1; 
97 Cheapside, E.C. 2; 95a Regent Street, W. 1. 
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| , BRITISH INDIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FxcicHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 
London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East - 
and South Africa. 

London to Queensland. 

London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) 
to New Zealand and (by tr nshipment. passengers 
only) Australia (vis Panama Oanal). 

United Kingdom (by any Atlantic lin ) via Van- 
ecouver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

@. London (one lass only, third c.ass rates) to Aus 

tralia via Cape “ Good Hope. 
4 , Ss 


USS 3 3 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4.¢ 5—For Passage, P.& 0. House, 14-16, Cockspur 3 
6t., 8.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. < O. and 6.1. 
Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. B. I. Agents, 
Cray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, B.C. 3. 

flo. 6.--J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd, 138, Leadenhall &t., 
London, &.C. 3, or P. & O. House, as above. 

No. 7._Union 8.8. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & 0. House 
(First Floor), 14, Cockspur 8t., London, 3.W. 1, and for 
Vancouver Service, any ¢ of Canadian Pacitic Railway. 

Ko. 8.—P. & O. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime &t., 
London, E.C. 3, or P. & O. House as above. 

Paris (All Rottes) — Société Frangaise, P. & O., 

41, Boulevard des Capucines. 
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DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


Winter Sports in Switzerland. 
Best Hotels. Best Rates. 
Special Escorted Parties for Christmas and New Year at 


GRINDELWALD. 


oa Escorted Tour to 
SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 


Leaving London December 22nd. 
24 Days, Inclusive Fare ....ccccccccccccccece £59 15s. 


Through MOROCCO & ALGERIA 


by AUTOMOBILE. 
28 Days, Inclusive Fare .........cccsecses £66 4s. 6d. 


TOURS DE LUXE TO EGYPT, PALESTINE, 
GREECE, ETC. 


Write for Illustrated Programme. 
B4 Piccadilly, W. 1. 7 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 3. 
26 Aldersgate Street, E.C. 1, London. 
Branches in all Principal Towns. 


Two Weeks 19 guineas. 





























fo 
SOUTH 
AFRICA 
WEST 
& EAST 


Regular Sailings from 
LONDON & SOUTHAMPTON to 
THE CAPE, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, 
MOZAMBIQUE COAST, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA (KENYA COLONY), ANGOLA, 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA, MAURITIUS, &c., 
calling at Madeira, Canary Islands, Ascension 


AFRICA by Recents 
UNION- ¥ee= 


Branch Offices at 
Southampton, 
Birmingham, 
Leeds, Liverpool 
Manchester 


CASTLE 


LINE 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 
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See the World 
in Comfort 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


“EMPRESS OF CANADA,”’ 21,500 TONS 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


‘Round the 
World Cruise 


Under the sole management of the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
TO 


THE MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, 
BURMA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, JAVA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, HAWAII, VANCOUVER, THENCE ACROSS 
CANADA AND/OR UNITED STATES, RETURNING BY 
ANY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMER TO ENGLAND. 
Passengers have option of joining the “EMPRESS OF 
CANADA " cruise at MADEIRA Feb. 7th, GIBRALTAR 
Feb. 10th, ALGIERS Feb. 12th, MONACO Feb. 14th, or 


NAPLES Feb. 16th. 
For moderate inclusive fares from London and return thereto, apply: 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1, or 
103 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C. 3, 
Or LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 














Royat 


SOUTHAMPTON, ALGIERS, 
TO 
e 
Sixcarore, & 
Through Tickets to AUSTRALIA, via Java, 
SHORT SEA TRIPS TO 


Atatrers (JENOA. 


Apply to D. H. DRAKEFORD, General Passenger Agent, 
60 HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W. 1, 


Ma L 


AND GENOA 


Loe 


Nepertanp 
J AVA. 


S UMATRA, 


AND 





TOURS TO 
PALESTINE, 


and BAGHDAD. 


EGYPT, SYRIA 


FROM 98 GUINEAS, 


Pettacions ‘fe 
OVERSEAS BUREAU FOR 


141 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


TRAVEL, 








SPARKLING MUSCATEL 


**GOLDEN GOBLET” CUVEE, 


Trade Mark has 


always stood ior 


This well known / 


for thelast 50 years 





THE BEST CUVEE OF FINEST VINTAGES ONLY 


The genuine Sparkling Muscatel of th: best pre-war quality. 
Per 73. * dozen. 
43 & 44 Firsb Ss e, 
EHRMANNS, #944 Sicghary Seow 


LONDON. 


Please quote “S. 
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sili oes niaamemaeaitbiaseliiamnrtats ae na 
| it) 39 ] 
| THE CASTELLO”’ and ‘SAN GEORCIO.’ 
EHRMANNS) | ay 
| Also ‘‘*THE FORTEZZA” (La Brunella). 
| 7, ; 
SUPERIOR WINES—SPECIAL BARGAINS | | ITALIAN RIVIERA. 
one P = or . :  g “E £30,000, inel g ajori , raluabl nis 
The undermentioned Wines and Spirits will be sold (subject _— THE. WELL_K NOWN “CASTELLO Cements 
to remaining on hand) during the next 10 days at the following DATING FROM THE CRUSADES, is situated about three miles from 
= oat Snee whic eee P -< » Santa Margherita and one and a half hours from Genoa by rai!, co 
special Bargain prices, which please compare with any others. |] manding MAGNIFICENT VIEWS of the GULF of RAPALLO and the 
Per dozen. | A1,PES MARITIMES. It occupies a position which is without doubt 
i one of the finest on the Riviera. 
PORT FINE OLD TAWNY .. oa a. 35/- THE CASTELI,O contains spacious lower and upper halls, three 
s ; | Teception rooms, billiard room, five best bedrooms and one dressing 
PORT FULL, FRUITY, RICH ‘is ee 48 a | room, bathroom, three —— rooms and usual offices. 
s 4 ! ! Compa Electric Light and Water. 
SHERRY. LIGHT GOLDEN bes we Pe 36/- | The battlements of the Castello afford an unique Garden. 
4 | THE GROUNDS AND GARDENS are picturesque and secluded, 
SHERRY, 01D FASHIONED BROWN 2 BT7/e } |] siferding absolute privacy. They comprise the hill upon which the 
- ; j Castello stands ; also vineyards and terraces running down to the sea. 
BURGUNDY BEAUNE .. ee oe o. 29/- with secluded bathing place and landing-stage for boats. Gardener's 
* | Cottage. 
GRAVES. SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY oa 27/- | Separated by a small valley is the property 
\ ~ / j SAN GEORGIO 
GLARET Jt LIEN .. oe oe * 21; j cor — two reception rooms, five bedrooms, three servants’ rooms, 
—— ‘ P " ‘ / sual offices. 
CHABLIS. SUPERIOR. Bottled in Chablis , I | eels Compens?s Mieciols 1hias wal Waa. 
| Gardener's Cottage. 
SPARKLING SAUMUR, Bouvet Ladubay .. 66/- FOR SALE OR LETTING WITH THE CASTEILO, 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. “Golden Goblet ".. TO/=] | ae eee (F. 4,150.) 
ngs oad soaks Agents :—AI]LDOUS BRITISH AGENCY, 36 Boulevard 
GOLDEN GOBLE I4.. s i . +: meade “3 93 shila: 
CHAMPAGNE. MLDEN BLET ” 1914 108) des Moulins, Monte Carlo; Villa Numa Blanc, Sur la 
COGNAG, SUPERIOR ..  .. «2 .-BEO/lm |] |] croisette, Cannes; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and 
coanac. (G sRAND FINE CHAMPAGN '300)- RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, london, W. 1. 
<COGNAC, Guaranteed 48 years old 
invaluable in case of illness. | ITALY. 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 4 38/- | | LA BRUNELLA, 
WHISKY. The Famous FERGUSON'S 1 44). | Cominating the TOWN of AULLA in the GARRARA MOUNTAINS, 
{. LIQUEURSPECIALITE,” great age j 16 miles from Spezia, 
| TO BE SOLD. 
THIS HISTORIC FORTEZZA with terraced lawns running down te 
- ‘Pink Li ” tine nsurpassed assoriment if the River Magra, standing in ain ican penn ot toad thie a , 
Write for Pink List, quoting uUnsu passed assoriment 0] Hail, reception rooms, three bedrooms, bathroom, three other bed 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. rooms, usual domestic offices 
| A wide moat surrounds the Fortezza, with walls in some places so feet 
| high. 
} Electric Light throughout. Good water supply. 
EHRMANNS, INCLUDED IN THE SALE IS-A VALUABLE STONE QUARRY. 
PRICE £3,000. 4,180.) 
43 & 44 Finstury Square, London, E.C. 2. Agents :—AILDOUS BRITISH AGENCY, 36 dae | 
woe les Moulins, Monte Carlo ; Villa Numa Blane, Sur la Croisette 
lease i Ss. 5 - “ ° aan ri 
. beatcatd Cannes; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and RUTLEY, 
20 Hanover Square, London, W. I. 
ESTAB. 1800, 
There is no finer Whisky 
3 than the Famous 
DON I SQ | “GROUSE” 
int yrding nd i ° 90 . ee 
AN fcet into ordinary 2 | Speciality — Small Casks, 
te , foolish shoes that pro- particulars on application. 
duce corns and bunions, | : 
> flat foot, and a host of MATTHE W  GLOAG & SON, 
5 thor t troubles 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 
7 Ot hoot OUDTCS, | 
‘6 0% ii Sn py ie Scere 
NATUREFORM 
FOOTWEAR Small Classified Adbertisements, 
means HEALTH AND Personal. 
COMFORT. Send SIX- ] OQ PLEASE SEND OL D CLOT HES , ‘loys, Books, ete., any 
ce : stz Ss for i © deseriptio condition; they are a tr enendious help; poorest district 
oa i he ipey oe one 4 imaginable. “Population "4,000, Ss. @. TINLEY, St. Jatke’s Vicarage Victor a, 
Ordinary sample boot or § we O aturetorm Docks, E. 16. 





approval, together with 
ILLUSTRATED 


Shoes. 





our new 





CATALOGUE, ete. 


ll sizes for Adults and Children, 


In 2 


lilustrated booklet post free, 


be 
manufacturers :— 


footwear is only to 


the sole 


“ Natureform” 


obtained from 


HOLDEN BROS., 


3 HAREWOOD PLACE, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. 





i} 
«t 














and LEFHOURAPHS comprising thi 


Esq.. of 
Court, W. 2 


the 


Sales by Auction, ‘ng 








we SOTHEBY, ~ WILK KINSON AND HODGE, 
hed 1744) 
: 34-35 NEW {OND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
FOR THCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
ich Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 
DECI youn “TH 1stH.-— Old ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, Modern ETCHINGS 


property of Six Pyers meys, late of Salacre, 
Niven, Esq., Marlow Place, Marlow; of the late 


of the late Will 
of Mrs, Stuart Hogg, Roxford; Hertford, 


of M.P, 


lain 


intshire ¢ , 
Midde iton, Esq.; 


varies Holme, Esq 
d of the late Sir Frederick Wedmore, 


an 

DECEMBER 177H-19TH.-- PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising 
a selected portion of the LIBRARY from Ashridge, Herts, sold by order of the 
Trustees of the late Ear! Brownlow; also the property of the late Charles Holme 


the late Mies Frances Arnold, of Major-General G. F. L. Marshall, 24 Palace 
_and a selection from the Library of the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 
DECEMBER 197TH,—PORCELAIN, POTTERY and FURNITURE, comprising 
property of M. F. Middelton, Esq. 

On view two days prior, Catalogues may be had, 
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Eo et, oe 


RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 

FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas tire, 
No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—-Write for appoint: 
British gentlewomen only. Five 





h 


gaa ring and meter. 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon, 
houses in’ in the Hyde Park district. 


Appointments, &c., Warant and Wanted. 


ys EB NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES. 


LIBRAR Y 
Applications are invited for an A ppointme at as ARCHIVIST ASSISTANT in the 
Departinent of Manuscripts at a commencing salary of £230 per annum. Form ot 
— ation and particulars of the appointment may be obtained on application to 
» LIBRARIAN. The National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, -Persons not having 
the requisite paleographical knowledge are requested not to apply. 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE (Oxford, Cambridge or Scottish 
University man preferred), with few years’ general teaching experience, is 
required early in the New Year by an Fdueational Publisher to visit schools with the 
Virm’s publications, The work offers progressive Ka we peer ned to a man of personality, 
energy. and with a wide interest in edecation, Initial salary depends on experience 
and will be based on the Burnham Seate. Applic ants should send full particulars 
of academic and teaching experience to Hox 1210, the Spectator, 13 York Street, 




















Covent Garden, WC. 2 
NHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE, EDGBASTON, 
BIRMINGHAM. - 
Wanitea, in May, “ouse-Mistress for School Soarding-house. Commencing 
salary, £200-£250.— Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





Ee ePns "TNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
(University of South Africa, Grahamstown.) 

ASSISTANT LECTURER wanted by March Ist next, 

women, £300-25-£400, Assisted passage, 


Department of English, 
Salary: Men, £400-25-2500 ; 


Applications to be addreased to the 
LORD BISHOP OF GRAHAMSLOWN (Chairman of the College 
Council), 
Rivermead, Iffley, Oxferd, 
not later than December 31st, 1923. 


Right Rev. the 


Yor particulars apply to the 
SECKETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 





OMEN’ for Parents, Guardians, 

Teachers, 
field of Women's Work, also * 
post free, Ist and 3rd Fridays). 
Square, W.C. 1, 


S EMPLOYMENT, a Peper 

Workers, dealing with Trainings Openings. Prospects, in every 
Appointments Vacant ** and ** Where to Live” (3}4., 

WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT (Dept. A.), 54 Russell 








ae. Scholarships, &c. 


NG’3 SWHDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD ' PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Vrincipal: Miss STANSFELD. ‘Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
fostene, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 











TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRAT ag SCHOOL, COL ET GARDENS, W. MENSINGTON. W. 14, 
Chairman: Mr. © Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; : 


Secretary: Mr. pt G. Symonds, M. 'A.—For information ‘concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
Ek. kh. L AWREN( ‘E. 


‘ ECONOMY for ELDER CIRLS on the SOUTH 
Large, beautifully-appointed HOUSE, with delightful pleasure 
Girls from 16 years reeeived for 
thorough training in Domestic Economy and may continue studies in French, 
pianoforte, violin, singing, elocution, drawing, painting, and dancing. Full 
particu ~alars 7 on appli ation to D.. eho J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street. London, E.C.4. 








COAST. 
grounds and Tennis Courts overlooking the sea, 








Girls Schools and Colleges. 





BB" RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LTD. 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL For GiRLS, 
Chairman: Kev, J. 1. JONES, MLA., DD. 
Principal >: Miss M. DAVIE, L.A... London. 


Younded in 1900 this well-known First-class Residential School for Girls has been 
removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth. 

The Grounds front Kournemouth Kay and cover an area of ten acres. The School 
is perfectly ounipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, Domestic Science 
Department, @ 





IMustrated Prospe tus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Road, 
Iruemeuts. 
ELPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOUL, | 


7 ihe 
Ss DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERUY AND LAITY. 


Hecad-Mistress: Miss ee FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.), 


rid 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £20 a Yon Haughters of Laity, £40 a term, 
DLursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfliing conditions of the loundation 
Echolarships to the Universities. 
Appiy to the | HEA D-MISTRESS. 


BGHRFL_ BL D, 
d OXHEY LANE, "WATFORD, 
Principal— Miss ws lo 


Classical Tripos, 











Private Residential School for Girls. “Watford 616." 
7. DENSTEADS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on-Eden, 
Cumberiand,—School for Girls, 8 to 16. English, French, Matnematics and 
latin. Exceptiongl vantages for Singing, Pianoforte a Methed) and 
Kurbythmics, Dairy ay poultry farming iocluded, Farm produce provided— 
cream, butter, quatificd Misteesses aad hospital traincd matron,—For 


KINCIPAL, 


Prospectus spp!y 





M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head-Misiress : Miss CHAMBER. RS, Girton College, Cambridge, 


late Head-Mistress of the Huddersfield High’ School. 

‘The aim of the School is to develop the character, intellect and healthy growth 
of the child for the good of the community ; to encourage self-expression by means 
of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing and Handicraft of every description: to 
increase resource and initiative by practical work such as Cookery, Garde ning and 
Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
fession and for advanced work in Music or Art, Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics. 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al! such subjects as should be part of every girl's 
education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on 
gravel soil. ‘The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres 

(On the Board of Education's List of Edlicient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea alr, 
Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of eight years, 
In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and entrance to the 


_ as CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
dry, bracing and sunny. 
Universities, 





SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School lines, 








Modern Claasroom:, Laboratory, Gymnasium and good Playing Field. Riding 
excellent Golf Links, safe Bathing. = 
Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Tilustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD- MISTKE 3s. 

Lh eaees SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Wead-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 

GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School, with 


thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 
renta abroad. IMesident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea, 
‘or ius, prospectus apply Principal, Miss Ww ILTSHIE R. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SW. ANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

4 YOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required 
HKeautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 


"[HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. — Broad, oroug 


thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls, Games, gardening, 








domestic science 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


h RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8204. 
Full particulars on application. 
TINHE 
Head-Mistreas : 
M 








DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
odern History, Somervillo College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea. 


St HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. Monn- 
tain and sea alr. Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymen’s, 
ministers’. and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 








Te FS potaatxa ecto! § awak ®e &. 
3OARDING SCHOOL +s poate. 
Head- Mistress ; ODD. 

racing climate. Preparation for Mintriculation and Intermediate Exams. Largo 


2 tennts-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD-MISTREss. 





garden, 





Bovs’ Schools and Colleges. 


Oa IWER PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
/ TORRYBURN, FIFE.—Head-Master, F. G. WAILES, 1.A., Malvern College 
and Emanuel College, Cambridge (joint Head-Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-23) 
to whom applications should be made for prospectus at Craigflower as above. The 
echoo! stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres overlooking the Forth. 
Beautiiuliy sheltered position, Healthy situation. Perfect sanitation. Electric 








light. Easy of access. Terms moderate. 
m4 fF 22S COLLEGE. 
SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 
ENGINEERING SECTION, 
Principals — 
A. LEACH LEWIS, MA. (Pembroke College, Camb.) 


W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius College, Camb.) 


EDWARD Vi. 
BURY si, EDMUNDS, 





k ING SCHOOL. 


Modern curriculum, games, O.T.C., Scouts, Prep. Department. Well-run be ig 
house, Tuition and board, £22 per term. 


- 
N 
«~ 


Ideally situated, tacing the sea and commanding extensive stretches 
roast scenery. 


Apply J. M. WADMORG, M.A., Head-Master, 
EWQUAY COLLEGE, CORNWALL. 


Preparatory School for BOYS from six to fourteen years of age 
of mavnificcat 





l’reparation for the Public Schools, the Royal Navy, and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. Tully-qualificd staff. Trained Nurse-Matron in resideicr 
Garden, playing fields. swimming, ete. Katire charge of Colonial boy. if desired 


For further particulars apply to the PRINCIVAL. 


|] ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding %« wee in the 
Cotswold Hills for BOYS from every class of home. The aiin ts to provide 
Secondary Education in an environment which will encourage individual initiative 
and re = Th. through an enlarged freedom.—For particulars apply to the 
He ad- Master, J. H. SIMPSON, M.A., Rendcom) College, near Cirenc: ster. 
REGHORN CASTLE ‘HOOL 
‘ COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
aes BOYS for Public Schools and Dartmouth, Head-Masters, H. M. RUSH, 
43.4, (formerly Head-Master ot Merchiston Castle Preparatory School) and BR. W 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation, 400 acres of woodland and playing fie “ids 
on the slopes of the Pentland Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tennuls Courts, Swimming, 











&e, 

A Senior House for BOYS over 14 years of age has been opened in connection with 
the above under the charge of R. W. BURTON, MLC,, B.A. Boys are prepared 
for University Prelims and other examinations, For particulars and Prospect 


apply to the SECRETARY, 17 Rutiand Street, Edinburgh, or to the HEAD- 
MASTERS . 





MALL SCHOOL with home conditions in healthy 
= district, 12 miles from London, takes boys between 7 and 12. Large 


garnes, mawsic, Zhe Grange, Cockivsters, Llerts, 


country 
grounds, 
Lees moderate,— Write, + 
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ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Reoognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful coat 340 feet. above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAV VAL CADETS. 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 





An Examination will be held during the last week in May, 1924, for the awarding 
of SIX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 
1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of the Sc holarships, 
but a much higher standard of work will be expected.—For full information ap ply 
to the BU RBSAR. 








Private Tuition, Kc. 


a OVERCOAT, SUIT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
ecessfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIB = 
REPAIR COMPANY. Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C 
"Phone: City 1170. We collect. 
| ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE TURN SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new, Write for descriptive price 
list or send garments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO, 
(Dept. A), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 


, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
£2 ag Specimens sent free—HENRKY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 











FLOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
‘{ particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking and Vocabulary; 
FLUENCY and IDEAS; EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, 
Breathing —446 strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 2 


Voice Strengthe ning; Reciting ; 








Scholastic Agencies. 


YNCHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledye of the Best. Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ATD PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Informaticn. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 

‘Telephone: Central 5053 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ EST ABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c. 

is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
£6 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : oo’ 4926. 

Kdueational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country, They will also be glad to supply full information about 
e+tablishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


s CHOOLS carefully considered 
x 











Information and 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
~ . . occupation at home and abroad. 
C AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 


61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. Gerrard $272 and 3273 


Authors, Oypetwriting, Kc. 
} ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor's Commons, E.C. 4 


‘ DE BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
: LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 

‘Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and tone 
conducted by experts. MSS. required for book and journal publication at home a 
abroad. ‘Translations from French, Russian and Oriental languages undertaken, 
Moderate terms. Enquiries invited. 


[ EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing, 
4 Postal Lessons; tuition really personal. Endorsed by Jeading Editors.—Wriie 
lor “Guide t to Author ship,” London College of of Authorship, 3 : 7(8) Albe marie St., , & ® 


NY—every your subject TRANSLATED from Is. per folio. 
Typewriting, facsimiles and reporting in all languages at moderate charges 
ih ILEFELD’S Translations Offices, 61 Marsham Street, Westminster (rear Abbey). 


PY PEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“C”"), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


PFUress 


*Phones : 












































Dissones ITING. 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Reduction 
quautity. Ilegibie writing speciality. 200 testimonials, inc ‘luding Helen Mather’s, 
Lat . 1909 —Lxpedient Typing © ‘0. (1),69 L ower Clapton Kd., b.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 42 





UTHORS’ MSS. 

. at 10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. 
1.000.—MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 

ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER types Authors’ MSs. 1s. per 
Film Scenarios, Plays, General and Legal Typewriting, &,.— 
* New Haw, Weybridge. 


ty pewritten with accuracy and dispate h 
Varbon ¢ opies 3d. per 





1.000 wore 1s “ 


Miss PHILLIPS, “ ¢ ‘Tanle igh,’ 








“Cours, &r. 
= H £E ‘2 ee Se ae ee SD 286 « 
Visited with N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 

February 8th EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &e, 
February 29th, PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the 

EUPHRATES, TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &e 
March 6th,—ALGERIA-TUNISLA, Motor tour de luxe, 

PRIV. ATE SOCLAL TOL RS, 159, Auckland Road, London, 8 J 19, 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 


an! Announeements of Ste amship Lines will be found on page 0 


Financial, Xe. 
Re FOR MED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gr: atis) of 170 
' Hotels rmnaged by th 


e People’s Refreshment House Association, 




















Pa s (maximum dividend 7$ per cent.) or 6 per cent. Loan Stock. 
tH 4 it St. Gootge's Ho use, 193 Regent Street, W.1 
Miscellaneous. 


C AB & O@ NH * @ 
} — — - 
i re of THE ORIGINAL ANTL-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalicd 
‘ | osed wood, iron, brick and compo surfaccs Made in 
particulars write 


f t | tt ‘ 
WALTER ARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, 8,W. 11, 








|and envelopes is 
| fine stationery 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £20n Platinum. Cash or offer by retarn. If offer not accepted, parce! returned 
rst free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
satisfaction —— d by the reliable frm. 
8S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
YHE only absolute Cockroach Exterminator is “ Blattis,” 
the Union Cockroach Paste. Guaranteed to completely destroy tnem 
by the sole makers :- HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. ‘ins, 
1s, 6d. » 2a. 8d., or 5s., ~» post. free, 
R ESIDENT ~ PATIEN — Hd USTRATED Booklet " de» 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invatids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd.,12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 


St ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
NORTHAMPTON. 




















President: The Most Hon, the MARQUESS OF EXETER, €.M.G., C.B.E. 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of tho 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, ite branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), aud its numerous Villas are 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
Voluntary boarders without certificates received. 
For particulars apply to 
DANIEL E. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone: No. 56. Medical Superintendent. 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Haricy Street, W. 1s 
Telephone: Langham 1827. 











If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 
at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


No Commission. 


No Shareholders, 


——_—— ——_—_ -_—_ — ———_—___—_ — 


STATIONERY FOR PRIVATE 
OR PROFESSIONAL USE 


may be obtained in all sizes and qualities from all 
W.H.S. Bookshops. The W.HL.S. series of notepapers 
appreciated by all to whom 
Appropriate die-stamping, 
executed in one of the many tasteful W.H.S. styles, 
adds to these high quality notepapers the final 
suggestion of tone and refinement. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


appeals. 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
PARIS. 1,000 BRANCHES. PRUSSELS, 
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LIGHT—MORE LIGHT?! 


On no subject is enlightenment more urgently needed, and from 
none has it been so consistently withheld until of late, as from the 
central facts of Life and Sex. Ignorance of these facts is the [ruit- 
ful source of more human wretchedness, failure, despair than can 
be traced to any other single cause. You MUST WALK IN THE LIGIT, 
or you will walk to perdition, and that often in all innocence. The 
illumination you need is shed, as from a lighthouse, from the 
CLEAN SEX BOOKS published by “ Health and Efficiency,” the 
premier Sixpenny Physical Culture Monthly. These popular volumes 
will give you the Knowledge which is Power—the power to avoid 
fatal errors, to order your life aright, and to steer straight for 
Health and Happiness. 





| WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 | GIRLHOOD 3/- 
The only Complete Volume on | The Facts of Life for Girls. 
Birth Control. By _Dr. G. By MONA BAIRD, 
COURTENAY BEALE. BOYHOOD 3. Je 
THE REALITIES OF Bee Facts of Life presented to 

| MARRIAGE : 6/9 | By CHARLES THOMPSON. 

| A Complete Answer to Marital ‘ 

Difficulties. , By Dr. G. | HOW TO LOVE 3/- 

| COURTENAY BEALE. | ot. : ~— of Courtship and 

larr 

SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY By W ‘AL TER M. GALLICHAN, 

| ; , 2s YOUTH AND 

The only authentic edition. MAIDENHOOD 3/- 
RAL oe & Or _ Knowledge for Young 

| —— Peopl v : 

| MANHOOD 3/- | By w" ALTER M. GALLICHAN. 

| The Facts of Life presented to THE LURE OF LOVE 3/- 

} Men. a rere” A Manual tor Future Brides and 

| By CHARLES THOMI’SON, Benedicts. By Dr. ROBERT- 

SON WALLACE, M.B., C.M. 

| MATRIMONY 3/- : 2 ; 

| The Truth about vasiogs. THE NEW ANATOMY P 
By MONA BAIRD OF HEALTH 4/- 

| A Complete Home Course of 

| WOMANHOOD 3/- Training for He aith. and Physical 
| The Facts of Life for Women. Culture, by the Ee litor of 
| By MONA BAIRD. “ He alth and Efficiency. 





| 

| Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and 
| Lfictency” SPECIAL OFFER.-The Complete Library 
of 12 Books, as above, 45/-, post free. 


| HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
| 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, LONDON, E.C.4 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
_ THE ARCHITECTURE IN 
RESOLUTION 


Demy 8vo. By A. E. GILMORE. 10s. 6d. net 


A description of the welding together of 


| ASTRONOMY, PSYCHOLOGY 











| AND EVOLUTION 
TO FORM 
| THE GREAT CREATORIAL STORY 
IN BEING 
| London: ennai STOCK, a Paternoster + tom, § E.C. 
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“14 Charming Xmas Gift 


THE FANCY BALL 
AND OTHER VERSES 
By LADY ASHMORE. 
With a frontispiece inh, 26 by LEWIS BAUMER. 
_Cloth net. 


T. N. FOULIS, Ltd, Publishers, EDINBURGH 
= and LONDON 
= From all Booksellers 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS. 


A List of the Newest Books to suit all tastes, and includ- 
ing Picture Books for the Youngsters, will be sent post 
free on application to 


A. & F. DENNY, LTD., 
BOOKSELLERS, 
163a STRAND, W.C. 2 (opposite Bush House). 
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The Second part of JOHANNES V. JENSEN'S Great Work, 


THE CIMBRIANS (The Long Journey II) 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 

‘To make a novel to read as fascinating as any romance out of the heaped- 

up material for a philosophy of history is an achievement that would confer 
greatness on any man, and one which Mr. Jensen has carried through like a 
conqueror. Here is didactic art of the highest, for this is educational literature 


worth a score of ‘ Outlines of History "—-work that no teacher and no Ay 
should be excused from reading. More than that it is the great ory in 
the world, greatly told.”--The Scoltish Nation. 
ISLAND OF THE INNOCENT 

By GRANT OVERTON. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7 6 net, 


From the kitchen of a hospital for drug fiends to the office of an advertising 
expert, the innocence of Dace Sherril is haunted by a nightmare of dangers 
and watched over by the sinister, threatening, but humbly devoted Norman, 
whom she is uncertain whether to fear or trust. How does she come through ? 


HERR ARNE’S HOARD 


By SELMA LAGERLOF, Author of ‘ Gosta rg he Saga,”’ 
“The Outcast.”’ Crown 8vo. Atho-leather. 6/- net 
Selma Lagerlof has the magical power of transporting us to once age 
and a strange environment and making us feel the very emotions of her 
characters. In this she has never been more successful than in the wonderful 
little tale of crime, mystery, and requital here presented. ‘The scene is the 
South of Sweden al the end of the sixteenth century. 






CHAPTERS IN NORWEGIAN LITERATURE 
By I. C. GRONDAHL and O. RAKNES, Lecturers in Norwegian 
at University College, London. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 16/- net. 

The authors have produced a book which appeals equally to the student 
of literature and to the general reader who desires to look beyond his own 
country. These “ Chapters” trace the development during the nineteenth 
century to its culmination in Ibsen and Bjérnson. A fiual chapter deals with 
writers of the present day. 


THE ATOM AND THE BOHR THEORY OF 
ITS STRUCTURE 


By Dr. H. A. KRAMERS and H,. HOLST. With an Introduction by 
Sir ERNEST RUTHERFORD, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. Hlustrated. 
10/6 net. 

This work provides the lay reader with a lucid account of Professor Niels 
Bohr's thtory, which gained him the Nobel Prize for Physics in #922. The 
book may be considered the most authorilative statement of its kind. 

TWENTY MINUTES WITH SCANDINAVIAN AUTHORS, 
Post free GRATIS fom the Publishers. 


GY LDENDAL, 11 Hanover Seman. London, Wil Re 

















THE HUMAN HBRAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 
“Anamia and the Hair,” > 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Sceisman 
“He gives most reliable and up-to- -date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles,” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation an 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 
—Medical Record. 
Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book to 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, Londen, S.W.1. 


DLE DRE DED LBP PEZS 














A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


x. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, secoud-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


s. We superintend the ye classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


4. We maintain a Literary service bureau, 


sg. We conduct a mail order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attenuon to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 





? 350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
fs *Phone-——Mayfair 1223 and 1224. 
| & By appointment to HM. the |} 
IN 
a 
WAP LD PD LPB OY DOD LD D DE Ke Ke AWE BE 





ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Write for my 64- page Cata ogue of 
Publishers’ Remainders, containing aa unusuaily +" rebensive List of Rooks 

in all branches of Literature, many being specially suitable for Christaias Preseuts, 
Free on Request, -H, J, GLAISHER ,Remainder Lookseller, 57 Wi, mo ¢ Street, Wt. 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS, 1923. 


MESSRS. METHUEN will send their full 
list of Christmas Books to any applicant. 


-_ 





The Best Gifts of All 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


Five Volumes. 6s. tet and 7s. 6d. net each 
The Service Edition in Ten Volumes. 3s. net each 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY 


Verse, tis. net; 





Leather, 7s. 6d. net 
A New Gift from Marie Corelli 


LOVE—-AND THE PHILOSOPHER 





6s. net 





New Gifts from EB. V. Lucas 
ADVISORY BEN (A New Novel.) 7s. 6d. net 
LUCK OF THE YEAR (Essays.) 6s. net 


Gifts from Hssayists 
FANCIES VERSUS FADS 
By ©. K. CuHesTerton. 6s, net 


THE BLUE LION 


By Ropert Lynxp. 





6s. net 
Ideal Gifts 
ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 


Selected by Sir A. MetTHUEN. 13¢h Edition. 
6s. net; Leather, 


AN 
7s. 6d. net 


SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY : 
An Anthology of English Lyrics. Selected by Sit A. METHUEN. 
tis. net; Leather, 7s. 6d. net 


A Gift from Maeterlinck 


THE CLOUD THAT LIFTED and THE POWER 
OF THE DEAD 
Plays. 7s. Gd. net 
A Gift of Reminiscence 
THE WORLD OF FASHION, 
By Rauru Nevinw. 





. 


1837 -1922 





16s. net 
A Gift for Lovers of Diaries 
ENGLISH DIARIES 


By Arruur Ponsonay, 





M.P. 2nd Edition in preparation. 
21s. net 
Gifts of Laughter 
ADVENTURES AT GOLF 
By H. M. Bateman. 


HUMOURS OF GOLF 





7s. Gd. net 


By W. Heatu Rorinson, 7s. 6d. net 
LOW AND I: A Cooked Tour in London 
By F. W: TrHomas. Iihistrated by Low. js. Gd. net 
FICTION AS SHE IS WROTE 
By “ Evon” (FE. V. Knox). Illustrated by Grorce Morrow. 
6s. net 
A Gift for Sportsmen 





HOW TO PLAY BILLIARDS 


By Tom NEWMAN. 
For Lovers of Gilbert 
W. S. GILBERT: His Life and Letters 


By Stpxey DarRK and RowLanp GREY. 
A Wiily Gift 
THE FUTURE 


8s. 6d. net 


and Sullivan 





15s. net 


MEMORIES OF 


By R. A. Kxox. 
Gifis for Children 
FYLEMAN FAIRY BOOK 


7s. 6d. net 





THE ROSE 


Illustrated. 

Other Books by Rose 
Forty Good-Night Tales, 
Fairy Flute, Fairies 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


By Kexnetu GRanAMe. Illustrated. 


10s. 6d. net 
Fyuleman, 38. 6d. nel cach, 


The Rainbow “at, The 


10s. 6d. net 


and Chimneys, The Fairy Green. 
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COUNTRY LIFE LIBRARY 


In the Press 


The Dictionary of 
English Furniture 


By PERCY MACQUOID and 
RALPH EDWARDS 


- ae 
In 3 vols. Large Folio 
about 450 illustrations in colour 
whole 


craitsmen or 


Each volume containing 


and monochrome, the alphabetically arranged under 
furniture, 


(A-C) will be ready carly in 1924. 


articles of processes. Vol. 1 


Subscription Price, £14 3s, 6d 
Lhe price on publication will be 


£5 5s. the vol. A fuil illustrated 


the sct, cr £4 14s. 
raised to £15 


prespectus 


6d. the voiune. 
15s. the set, o% 


will be sent free on 


“COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 
20 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 








J. HARDIN & SON 
BRAND WHITLOCK 


In a column review the Dailv Telegraph says “it is a 


penetrating and profoundly moving story .. . recorded 
with judgment, with tenderness, and with a noble latitude 
of patience and interpretation.” 7s. 6d. 


NOWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD. 
J. W. HUDSON. 


ible fascination 
threads of his 


ubjects ranging 
»] 


“The author's method is one of consider: 
since he succeeds in weaving amid the 
story a series of essays on variety of 

from the whimsical to the powerful. Saturdas Her 


7s. Od. 


INDIA IN een C. H. VAN TYNE. 


‘The Weekly Wesi in a long review says * The 
author’s account is eminently fair and his c« 
are those of a practic ) man who r limitations 
of human nature. Ss. Od. 


THE IDEALS OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
E. H. COTTON. 


1) who is revealed as an 


meclusions 


anses the 


“A pleasing study of a imi 
‘inspire ition | for evervone who is living the h 
toil and his endeavour. Scolsina@n. 


JESU3 THE CHRIST IN THE LIGHT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. G. STANLEY HALL 


A study of the personality, character, life and teachings 
of Jesus. Special one volume edition. 305. 


fe of araquous 


10s, Od. 





~ METHUEN & CO, LIMITED, 
36 ESSEX ST., STRAND, LONDON. W.C. 2. 








D. APPLETON & CO. LONDON 
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P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


RUPEE: 





THE PROBLEM OF THE 


Its Origin and Its Solution. 
By B. R. AMBEDKAR, M.Sc. a een) 7 a Prefatory 
Note by Prof. EDWIN CANNAN, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of London. Statistical 
Charts. Demy 8vo. 322 pp. Cloth, 129. 6d. 


Contents.—From a Double Standard to a Silver Siandard—The 
Silver Standard and the Dislocation of its Parity—The Silver 
Standard and the Evils of its Instability—Towards a Cold Stan- 
dard—From a Gold Standard to a Gold Exchange Standard— 
Stability of the Exchange Standard—A Return to the Gold Standard. 

Cuarts.—Discount Rates in India—Relative Values and Relative 
Production of Gold and Silver—Fall of the Rupee Sterling Exchange 

Fluctuations of the Rupee Sterling Exchange-——Prices and Wages 
in India and England, 1873-93—Comparative Price Levels, 1893-1922. 





CAPITAL AND STEAM POWER, 1750-1800. 
~ JOHN LORD, Bachelor Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 242 pp. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
This book is a brief account of the invention of the steam-engine 
and its introduction into industry, It does not pretend to be a 
complete account of the state of industry in the eighteenth century, 
but only deals in detail with such trades as were intimately con 
nected with the steam-engine, and such as early adopted it as a 
power unit. The essay is largely based upon the papers of the 
pioneer engineering firm of Boulton and Watt. 





CHINESE COOLIE EMIGRATION 


To Countries within the British Empire. 
By PERSIA CRAWFORD CAMPBELL, M.A. (Sydney), 
M.Se. (London); British Fellow Bryn Mawr College, U.S.A., 
1922-23. With a Preface by Tur Hon. W. Piemner Reeves, 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 240 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“Miss Campbell's book, though an exposure—incidentally a ter 
rible exposure—is not an attack. It is a statement of a mass of 
facts. . . . The arguments for various forms of the coolie traffic 
are fairly quoted and set out... the chief merit of the book, 
apart from the evident industry displayed, is the re solute persistence 

of the authoress in getting to the bed-rock of fact. 





Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 




















GOSSIP OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 
By JOHN BERESFORD. 


With four Portraits. 8s. 6d. net. 


Large Cr. 8yo. 


“What Pepys would have called a mighty pleasant little 
volume is Mr. John Beresford’s * Gossip of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries.’ . . One of the finest essays in the 
book is the account of how Charles I. met his death on the 
seaffold. It is a new way of writing history, and a very 
fascinating one.”"’"—The Daily Zinenisie. 


POEMS OF CHARLES 
COTTON, 1630-1687. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by JOHN BERESFORD. 





Demy S8yo. 13s. net. 


” Me. Bere ssford is to be congratulated on his infinite labour 
and research, as well as his sensitive appreciation, and his pub- 
fisher on an excellent production.”—The Manchester Guardian, 


ANTON CHEHOV. 
A Critical Study. 
By WILLIAM GERHARDI. 





Cr. 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“He is an admirable inte rpreter | and an ietepenem e gtide to 

o true understanding of Chehov.”—S, P. B. Mats in the Daily 
4 hic 


he has given us the most thorough appreciation of 
Chehov's peculiar sensibility and technical methods that has yet 
appeared in English.”"—The Outlook. 


** HAMLET ” ONCE MORE. 
By Tue Ricur Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 
Cr. 8yvo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“This book is an admirable piece of philosophical criticism 
that really carries Us further into comprehension of a great 
achievement.”—The Daily News. 


R. COBDEN - SANDERSON, 
17 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C.1. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND REMINISCENCES. 
IONICUS. By VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.8., G.C.V.0. With 





Photogravure Portrait. 15s. net. 
THE TREFOIL: ARCHBISHOP BENSON AT WEL. 
LINGTON COLLEGE, LINCOLN AND TRURO. By A. C. 
BENSON, C.V.O., LL.D. _ Illustrated. is. net. 
THE ENGLISH, 1909-22. By FRANK FOX. 9s. net. 
EGO; OR THE PATH OF LIFE. By Lorp 
CASTLETOWN, K.P. 10s. 6d. net, 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By the Rt. Hon. SIR 


EDWARD CLARKE, K.C, Portrait. 6s. net. 





TWO GREAT NAVAL MEN. 
LIFE OF SIR ARTHUR WILSON, V.C., 


Admiral of the Fleet, O.M. By ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD 
BRADFORD, K.C.B. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WM. WHITE, K.C.B. 


By FREDERIC MANNING. | Illustrated. 21s. net. 





THE IDEAL GIFT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION. THE PERSONAL 


JOURNALS OF CAPTAIN R. F. SCOTT, R.N., C.V.O., 
ON HIS JOURNEY TO THE SOUTH POLE. Introduction 
by SIR J. M. BARRIE, Bart. 16 Photogravures. 7s. 6d. net. 





BEARING of COAT-ARMOUR by LADIES. 
By CHARLES A. H. FRANKLIN. With 10 Plates, 4 in 


Colour, and over 100 other Illustrations. 12s. net. 





A Delightful Cift Book. 
THREE OF THEM. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. with Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Three more entirely delightful children are not to be 
found anywhere, and Sir Arthur's loving penetration of the 
mysteries of the child mind is almost unique. . . . A 
delectable trio.” —Referee. 


TWO ADDITIONS TO THE 
MODERN CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY. 
CAUSES OF THE PRESENT CONFLICT OF 


IDEALS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the REV. 











R. D. RICHARDSON, B.A 6s. net. 
THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. _ By the 
REY. CANON M. G. GLAZEBROOK, D.D. 6s. net. 





NEW AND RECENT 7s. 6d. NET FICTION. 
MAUD DIVER’S 


New Indian Romance. 


LONELY FURROW. 


The Seventh Large Impression is now called for. 


7s. 6d. net. 














Is 


THE WHITE FLAG. GENE STRATTON-PORTER. 
DIVERSIONS OF DAWSON. BENNET COPPLESTONE. 
VAGARIES OF TOD & PETER. L. ALLEN HARKER. 
ROSAMUND. LORD GORELL. 
BRACKEN & THISTLEDOWN. Rp. w. MACKENNA 
THE SHORELESS SEA. MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES. 
THE BULLYNS. MARGARET BURNE. 
AS THE WHIRLWIND PASSETH. MARY GAUNT. 
A SOCIETY ADVENTURESS. S. T. FELSTEAD. 
TOYS. H.H. THE RANEE OF SARAWAK. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 
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MACMILLAN 


& CO.’S LIST 





Ist Printing 35,600 Oct. 
2nd Printing 20,000 Nov. 


3rd Printing 22,000 Nov. 
4th Printing 23,000 Dec. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
LAND AND SEA TALES. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING, Commissioner, Boy Scouts. 


For Scouts and Guides. 
Pott 4to. 4s, net. 





RUDYARD KIPLING, 
THE JUNGLE BOOK. 


With Illustrations in Colour. 10s, net. 


JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. Tilustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


JUST so SONG BOOK. 7s. 6d. net. 
A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY (Prose). 


Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETE PROSE WORKS. 
23 vols. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net each. 
+*» Messrs. Macmillan have now sold over two and a-half 
million copies of Mr. Kipling’s books in the various editions 
which they publish. 





THOMAS HARDY. 


THE FAMOUS TRAGEDY OF 
THE QUEEN OF CORNWALL. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 3rd Impression. Pott 4to. 6s. net. 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition. 23 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 
6s. net each. Pocket Edition. 22 vols. F’cap. 8vo. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Limp Leather, 6s. net each. The 
Wessex Edition. 22 vols. Clothextra. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net each. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
THOMAS HARDY. 


Thin Paper Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 
8s. 6d. net. Leather, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. net. 


W. B. YEATS. 
PLAYS AND CONTROVERSIES. 


By W. B. YEATS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
Ios. 6d. net. [Just published. 


LATER POEMS. 


By W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 


PLAYS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


By W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


THE GLOBE LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. Also in Teather, full 
gilt. 6s. 6d. net each. 

Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson 

The Poetical Works and Letters of Robert Burns 

Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 

Cowper’s Poetical Works 

Dryden’s Poetical Works 

The Diary of John Evelyn 

Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works 

The Iliad of Homer. Done into English Prose by 
ANDREW LANG, M.A., WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., and 
ERNEST Myers, M.A. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats 

Morte D’Arthur 

Milton’s Poetical Works 

Pepys’s Diary 

Pope’s Poetical Works 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott 

The Complete Works of William Shakespeare 

Spenser’s Complete Works 

The Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





10s, 6d. net. 








DR. A. H. SAYCE. 
REMINISCENCES. 


By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, D.Litt., LL.D., D.D. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net. 
The Glasgow Herald: ‘‘ Professor Sayce's autobiography, 
which is likely to become a classic, is finely written, and is 
suffused with the charm of a lovable personality.” 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
A SECOND SCRAP BOOK. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 





Targe Paper Edition printed on hand-made paper, 
limited to 300 copies, each signed by the Author. 
Feap. 4to. 25s. net. 
The Observer: ‘‘ Those who enjoy Dr. Saintsbury in 
his discourses on books or his histories of literature will 
enjoy equally this delightful volume of scraps.’’ 


COLLECTED WORKS OF THE 
LATE LORD MORLEY. 


A New Edition in 12 Volumes. Extra crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net each. 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS. 


Second Series. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Observey: ‘‘ All Mr. Whibley’s books are good, and 
this is better than most of them. No living critic writes 
more vigorously, more clearly, or with a greater gift of 
holding to the reader's attention whatever may be his 
subject matter.”’ 


MY COMMONPLACE BOOK 


By J. T. HACKETT. Fourth Edition. Thoroughly 
revised and considerably enlarged. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 16s. net. 
Saturday Review: ‘‘To quote Madame de Sévigné, it is 
like a basket of cherries; one begins by picking out the 
reddest and ripest, and ends by eating them all.” 


COLOUR BOOKS. 


GREEN WILLOW 
AND OTHER JAPANESE FAIRY TALES. 


By GRACE JAMES. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by WaRwIcK GoBLE. New Edition. Medium 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE FAIRY BOOK. 


The best popular Fairy Stories selected and rendered 
anew by Mrs. CRAIK. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by WaRwIcK GOBLE. New Edition. Medium 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


J. M. KEYNES’ NEW BOOK. 
MONETARY REFORM. 

















By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, Author of “ The 
Economic Consequences cf the Peace,” &ce. S8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

* A Vital Discussion of Questions of the Day. 


* * 


THE OIL TRUSTS AND ANGLO- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS: 


By E. H. DAVENPORT and SIDNEY RUSSELL 
COOKE. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. net. 


LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


THE DUAL MANDATE IN BRITISH TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By Rt. Hon. Sir F. LUGARD, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. New and Revised Edition. £2 2s. net. 


This book is an attempt to supply a want which many ‘correspondents have intimated to its author—viz., a volume describing 
exactly what the British African Tropics are, how and why they were acquired, the method of their administration and its 
relation to the Home Government, the characteristics of their inhabitants, the nature and value of their trade, and the 
particular problems which they present for solution. 


THE WILD RED DEER OF SCOTLAND. With Illustrations. 
By ALLAN GORDON CAMERON. 7/6-net. 
“It is Mr. Cameron’s patient and sustained observation at all seasons in the forest that has enabled him, aided by the 

notes of his friend, Henry Evans, to throw fresh light on the habits and requirements of the red deer. The book is excellently 

illustrated and the price is very moderate.”"—Jimes Literary Supplement. 

“THEM THAT FALL.” 
By ROBERT HOLMES, author of “ Walter Greenway, Spy and Hero.” 5/- net. 
The book will prove of absorbing interest. No parent, no social student, and certainly no magistrate should miss this 

volume. 

COLLECTED POEMS. by STEPHEN GWYNN. 6/- net. 
“Mr. Gwynn is a poet not of airs and graces and easy lyrical moods, but of much pondered thoughts expressed in 

dignified and beautiful verse.”"—Obdserver. 

SPEAKING. By Rev. WILLIAM MAIR, D.D. (New edition.) 2/6 net. 
The book is invaluable to private or public speakers. It covers the whole ground from yoice formation to platform 

and pulpit speaking, and keeps constantly in view all that is necessary for students who may desire to educate themselves. 

WHEN KINGS RODE TO DELHI. New and popular edition. G/- 
By GABRIELLE FESTING, author of “ Strangers Within the Gates.” 


WITH THE 48TH DIVISION IN ITALY. With Illustrations and Maps. 
By Lt.-Colonel GEORGE HENRY BARNETT, C.M.G.,, D.S.O. 21/- net. 
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$/- net. MAUD DIVER’S NOVELS 5/- net. 


FRONTIER EDITION, 





CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. CANDLES IN THE WIND. LILAMANI,. 
THE GREAT AMULET. DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. FAR TO SEEK. 
3/6 net. IAN HAY’S NOVELS 3/6 net. 
“Pi.” A MAN’S MAN. HAPPY GO LUCKY. 
“THE RIGHT STUFF.” THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. Dramatised as “ Tilly of Bloomsbury.” 
A SAFETY MATCH. 





3/6 net. NEIL MUNRO’S NOVELS 3/6 net. 


DOOM CASTLE. GILIAN THE DREAMER. SHOES OF FORTUNE. 
FANCY FARM. THE DAFT DAYS. THE LOST PIBROCH. 
THE NEW ROAD. CHILDREN OF THE TEMPEST. AYRSHIRE IDYLLS, 
JAUNTY JOCK. JOHN SPLENDID. 








FICTION. 
TWO STRONG MEN. by SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6/- net. Author of “The Flag of the Adventurer,” “Out of 


Prison,” ete., ete. 


“It is well constructed and brightly told. Probably nobody else living could move so easily and resourcefully in the off Angio-ladian 
scene a hundred years ago as does this novelist in ‘Two Strong Men,’ and the serics _to which it be Senes. Sydney Grier’s work is 4 triumph in 
the resuscitation of a place and a period—their very air and turn of speech recovered.”"—-Morning Pest. 

HARILEK. py GANPAT. 6/- net. A Romance of Modern Central Asia. 

“Ingenious in design, plausible in plot, fortified by competent character-drawing.”-- Birmingham To 
THE HOUSE OF LYES. py C. W. WHITAKER. 6/- net. 

“The story is cleverly conceived, strongly coustructed, full of incident.”—City Press 
GAVIN DOUGLAS. By JOIIN SILLARS. 6/- net. Author of “The McBrides,” now in its 5:h impression. 

“* Gavin Douglas’ is a charming story with elements very craftily selected,”—CGlasyow New 
THE SONS OF AETHNE. py J. M. REID. 6/- net. By the author of the Newdigate Prize Poem at Oxford, 1922 

“A singularly fascinating romance of the cighth century , .. the reader is constrained to pursue the narrative with breathless interest.” 
Glasgow Herald. 





THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT: a YEarR’s SUBSCRIPTION TO 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


“Wherever things happen there someone is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which scem as a matter of courst 
to get into ‘ Blackwood.’ “__M mning Past. 


Subscribers paths « at bome and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent post free for 39/- yeurly. 


WM. BLACKWOOD K SONS, 57 Prrctoster toon, tonton 








London: Printed by W, Sreaigut & Sons, Ltp.. 98 & 99 Fetter Lane. E.C.4; and published by Tuomas SaunpeRS for the “ SpgcraTok”’ (Limited), at ther Udke, 
No, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, Loudon, W,C,2. Saturday, December 15th, 1923, 
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